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iHE  Boys’  and  Girls’  Section  has 


proved  to  be  a  very  worth¬ 
while  venture  and  is  arousing  con¬ 
siderable  interest  among  students, 
teachers  and  parents  alike.  The 
announcement  that  Dick  Bird,  of 
Bird  Films,  Regina,  will  award  a 


Baida  folding  camera  as  a  Grand  Jubilee  Year  prize,  is  sure  to  be  an  added 
incentive.  This  is  a  camera,  that  any  person,  amateur  or  professional,  would 
be  proud  to  possess.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  number  of  high 
quality  observation  essays,  not  only  for  the  next  issue  but  for  the  first  two 
“Blue  Jay”  numbers  of  1955. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  many  of  our  regular  contributors  for  the  high 
quality  of  their  articles  which  appear  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  sign  of  progress, 
and  sets  a  worthy  example  for  others  to  copy.  The  touching  story,  written  by 
Nellie  Cameron  (Mrs.  M.  Coxworth)  of  Davidson,  Sask.,  is  a  slight  departure 
from  wildlife  ones,  but  is  a  splendidly  written  nature  story  which  will  be 
sure  to  capture  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  all  boys  and  girls  and  their 
parents  who  have  experienced  the  joy  of  owning  and  loving  a  dog. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  lack  of  the  usual  number  of  illustrations  in  this  issue. 
Help  to  brighten  our  page  by  submitting  a  photograph,  a  cut  from  a  magazine 
or  an  ink  drawing  to  give  your  story  more  general  interest  and  appeal. 

We  are  indebted  again  to  Mr.  Fred  Bard  for  his  timely  reminder  about 
the  Whooping  Cranes.  The  few  remaining  birds  will  soon  be  winging  their 
way  southward  along  their  narrow,  but  perilous  path.  As  a  conservation 
society  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  do  our  part  in  protecting  these  cranes 
by  not  shooting  at  any  large  white  birds  and  by  advising  acquaintances  to 
follow  the  same  procedure. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held,  this  year,  at  Yorkton, 
on  Saturday,  October  23.  Dr.  Stuart  Houston  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
See  page  25  for  more  particulars.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  many  members  as 
possible  will  keep  that  date  in  mind,  and  plan  to  attend.  These  annual 
meetings  are  most  interesting  and  instructive  and  form  a  bond  of  mutual 
interest  which  tend  to  knit  our  society  into  one  undivided  and  harmonious 
organization. 
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A  Date  With  Nature 

By  Ray  Peterson 
R.R.  2  Tofield,  Alberta 

There  is  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  in 
rambling  through  the  woods  and 
pasture.  You  can  pass  through  a 
certain  area  a  dozen  times  a  week, 
yet  Mother  Nature,  with  superb 
showmanship,  always  has  something 
of  interest  to  display. 

A  few  days  ago,  using  a  recent 
thunder  shower  as  an  excuse  to  skip 
work,  I  set  off,  swinging  my  usual 
equipment,  a  pan  for  mushrooms  and 
a  container  for  berries. 

Clumps  of  wild  roses,  pink  and, 
fragrant,  were  common  along  the 
way.  One  cluster,  as  though  stand¬ 
ing  on  tip  toes  to  twine  wreaths  in 
a  willow  bush,  was  over  seven  feet 
tall.  This  year’s  record  rainfall  and 
late  spring  has  upset  many  schedules. 
The  roses,  as  if  trying  to  make  up 
for  a  six  week  lag,  have  been  amaz¬ 
ingly  prolific  and  showy. 

A  Red-tailed  Hawk  burst  from  a 
grove  of  aspen.  In  noisy  pursuit 
darted  an  alliance  of  feathered 
fighters,  a  crow  and  a  blackbird.  I 
wonder  if  the  blackbird  called  for 
reinforcements  to  harass  his  ally 
after  the  hawk  had  been  banished. 

Pushing  through  the  leaf  mold 
alongside  a  willow  crown,  were  a 
large  number  of  Inky  Caps.  These 
mushrooms,  members  of  the  Cop- 
rinus  tribe,  are  always  welcome  at 
our  table.  Another  find  was  a  large, 
purplish  capped  fungus  with  yellow 
gills  and  a  white  stem,  Russula  alu- 
tacea.  This  is  a  tasty  plant  with  a 
distinctive  flavor  that  makes  it  one 
of  our  favorites. 

Lavish  mantles  of  Fleabane  daisies 
brightened  the  meadowlands.  In 
moist,  shady  spots  where  woods  and 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Summer  Treasure 

Elizabeth  Cruickshank,  Regina 

This  summer  we  “travelled  the 
roads  not  meant  for  hurry,  but  for 
heart’s  content.”  No  road  failed  to 
yield  delight. 

Snows  coming,  after  Spring’s  green, 
brought  many  birds  within  view  of 
our  kitchen  window.  We  wished  we 
could  feed  all  the  migrants  sudden¬ 
ly  deprived  of  food. 

In  the  valley,  Baltimores,  in  their 
brilliant  plumage  and  large  numbers, 
looked  so  incongruous.  In  the  same 
field  a  cow  was  nudging  and  lick¬ 
ing  a  brown  bundle  in  the  snow. 
Finally  the  bundle  moved  and  a  wee 
calf  responded  to  the  young  mother’s 
urging.  Cows,  dumb? 

Where  beavers  had  built  a  dam 
that  had  stood  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  swollen  Qu’Appelle, 
we  found  white  baneberry  in  bloom. 
We  wondered  when  the  flower  stem 
grew  thick  and  red,  to  hold  the 
showy  white  berries  with  the  bright 
black  eyes,  if  the  beavers  felt  their 
gaze. 

One  bright  day  we  hailed  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  company  resting  on  a 
burnt-over  field.  The  black  field,  the 
checkered  white  and  black  backs, 
hundreds  of  black-bellied  plovers,  a 
picture  and  pattern  to  thrill  the  eye 
of  any  viewer. 

We  did  not  go  to  see  the  Queen, 
but  in  July’s  ravine  we  saw  a  royal 
sight  by  the  duck  pond:  colonies  of 
anemones  —  “a  host  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  a  snowdrift  in  June.”  Greek 
legend  tells  us  anemones  grew  from 
the  tears  of  Venus  shed  in  the 
forest  over  the  tragic  death  of  her 
sweetheart  Adonis.  Delicate  charm¬ 
ing  tears  they  must  have  been. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Mother’s  Day 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  HUBBARD,  Grenfell,  Sask. 


It’s  not  often  that  Mother  gets 
completely  away  from  the  family 
for  even  two  hours  but  that  happen¬ 
ed  Sunday  morning  May  16th.  De¬ 
ciding  that  my  face  was  in  too  bad 
a  state  to  display  at  church  I  grab¬ 
bed  pencil,  notebook  and  binoculars 
and  calmly  announced,  “I’m  going 
out  for  a  while’’. 

Must  have  been  my  lucky  day  for 
at  my  first  stop,  the  dugout,  I  saw 
a  male  Myrtle  Warbler,  his  insigni¬ 
ficant  warble  in  no  way  living  up  to 
the  finery  of  his  dress.  Tree  Swal¬ 
lows  danced  overhead  glinting  blue 
in  the  sun.  I  watched  closely  for  the 
browm  dress  and  breast  band  of  a 
Bank  Swallow  but  saw  none.  A  horde 
of  little  Clay-coloured  Sparrows 
played  fly-catcher  from  branch  and 
fence,  darting  up  and  back  after  in¬ 
sects.  A  male  Blue-winged  Teal 
dropped  in  to  join  the  company  dis¬ 
playing  his  beautiful  spring  plumage 
with  pride.  Mallards  flew  back  and 
forth  and  a  Blackbird  creaked  from 
a  high  tree  above  the  water.  A 
Chipping  Sparrow  sat  on  the  fence 
long  enough  to  be  counted. 

I  left  the  dugout  and  struck  out 
along  the  lane  for  the  fields.  In  the 
grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
I  saw  a  small  sparrow  with  a  striped 
head.  I  couldn’t  see  him  well  and 
as  the  ditch  was  too  broad  to  jump 
and  too  deep  to  wade  I  marked  him 
off  as  just  another  Clay-coloured 
and  moved  on.  To  prove  me  right 
he  flew'  into  a  tree  and  horsely  sang 
dee-dee-dee. 

Frogs  croaked  from  every  spot  of 
water,  and  two  Mallards  ascended 
descended  loudly.  Hardly  had  I 


got  over  the  shock  of  their  landing 
noisily  in  the  puddle  at  my  back  than 
they  exploded  upwards  again,  to  re¬ 
peat  the  performance  later  and  in 
another  place. 

Two  Cowbirds  fed  in  the  stubble, 
waddling  awkwardly,  then  flew  off. 
From  a  thick  bluff  I  heard  the  liquid 
bubbling  song  of  a  Redwing  but 
when  I  turned  my  glasses  on  the 
bird  he  had  a  brown  head  and  no  red 
on  his  wings.  Iwas  surprised  —  I  had 
never  heard  a  Cowbird  emit  anything 
more  than  a  thin  whistle  before. 
This  song  was  like  a  shorter  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  Redwing’s. 

I  passed  a  small  bluff  composed  of 
grey-barked  poplars  standing  very 
straightly  against  a  lea  f-strewn 
slightly  sloping  bank,  their  shiny 
brown  buds  as  yet  unopened.  And 
high  among  the  poplars  a  tall  willow 
bore  its  catkins. 

A  pale  striped  sparrow  almost  at 
my  feet  uttered  a  faint  sweet  note 
drawing  my  attention  as  I  walked. 
It  had  no  chestnut  shoulder  patches 
yet  I  was  unable  to  classify  it  as 
anything  but  a  Vesper  Sparrow.  I 
resolved  to  watch  further  and  see 
if  perhaps  the  female  does  not  have 
this  identifying  feature. 

The  big  grassy  slough  was  full  of 
noise.  Redwings  sang,  frogs  croaked, 
Mallards  quacked,  a  Coot  sneezed  in 
alarm  and  paddled  off  more  curious 
than  frightened.  There  was  a  bulky 
old  Magpie’s  nest  in  the  willows  that 
fringe  the  slough  but  no  occupants. 
A  bumble-bee  boomed  round  my 
head.  Willows  down  and  into  the 
water  blocked  my  view  and  I  moved 
on. 
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There  was  the  odd  spot  of  yellow 
in  the  dry  grass,  the  first  butter¬ 
cups,  and  the  pearl-like  buds  of 
pussytoes  hugged  the  ground. 

A  noise  that  in  some  respects  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  a  Flicker  came  from 
the  slough,  the  call  of  a  Blue-winged 
Teal.  Many  other  wierd  noises  came 
from  the  slough  too  and  as  there  was 

very  little  there  but  Coots  in  quantity 
I  credited  them  with  the  noise.  I 

wished  for  my  gloves  for  the  cool 
wind  was  outdoing  the  warm  sun. 

Birds,  bees,  and  the  odd  butter¬ 
fly  whizzed  quickly  by.  A  rustle  in 
the  bush  betrayed  a  young  Franklyn 
ground  squirrel  and  soon  the  place 
was  alive  with  incautious  youngsters 
that  played  like  kittens  around  me. 

A  Clay-colored  Sparrow  in  some 
short  grass  attacked  a  big  black 
worm,  swallowed  it  with  difficulty, 
cleaned  his  beak  off  on  a  nearby 
tree  branch,  and  commenced  to  sing. 

A  Blackbird  chirped  from  a  near¬ 
by  tree  and  I  turned  my  glasses  idly 
on  it.  Now  what  have  we  here?  Sure¬ 
ly  from  size,  beak  and  voice  and 
striped  appearance  this  should  be  a 
female  Red-wing.  But  where  did  ttiat 
bright  salmon-pink  throat  and  line 
above  eye  come  from?  Back  at  home, 
three  bird  books  later,  in  “Birds  of 
America”  I  found  a  description  of  a 
female  Red-wing  that  fitted  this 
colourful  lady. 

Turning  towards  home  I  saw  some 
small  sandpipers  at  a  flat  slough  in 
the  stubble.  A  pair  of  Baldpates 
purred  from  its  shallow'  waters  and 
as  I  slowly  approached  as  slowly  re¬ 
treated  to  the  other  side  and  waddled 
out  into  the  stubble.  I  followed  the 
sandpipers  round  the  slough  hop¬ 
ing  they  would  raise  their  wings  or 


fly  up  to  make  identification  certain. 
They  refused  to  enlighten  me  for 
some  time  and  then  suddenly  took 
to  air  and  disappeared  as  quickly  as 
only  sandpipers  can.  How^ever,  the 
required  clue  was  given  and  I  mark¬ 
ed  them  down  as  Pectoral  Sand¬ 
pipers. 

Two  Horned  Larks  lit  on  the  black 
summerfallow  some  distance  away.  I 
was  very  pleased  with  my  new 
glasses  —  even  at  that  distance  I 
could  see  every  detail  and  colour. 
There  w'as  no  yellow  on  the  face  or 
throat  of  this  pair,  differing  from 
those  I  remembered  as  a  youngster 
on  the  short  grass  prairie. 

A  worn-looking  Mourning  Cloak 
flitted  by. 

Back  at  the  dug-out  the  Swallows 
were  still  at  it.  A  Harris  Sparrow’ 
was  seen  and  heard,  his  song  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  his  black-faced  plumage. 
I  saw  several  female  Myrtle  warb¬ 
lers  and  as  I  adjusted  my  binoculars 
a  brilliant  green  warbler  appeared 
in  them  for  a  split  second  and  dis¬ 
appeared  forever.  “Nothing  but  an 
Orange-crowned  could  be  that  shade 
of  green”,  I  muttered,  but  that  I  was 
unable  to  prove. 

Reluctantly  I  turned  toward  the 
house  and  household  duties.  But  it 
was  my  lucky  day,  for  that  after¬ 
noon  on  a  short  drive  through  open 
prairie  country  we  stopped  by  a 
slough  to  sort  out  a  few  ducks.  We 
saw^  our  first  pair  of  Gadwalls  of 
the  season,  and  something  else.  A 
small  duck,  but  neither  a  Blue  or 
Green-winged  Teal,  or  Ruddy.  No 
this  almost  completely  cinnam.on  red 
little  fellow  was  nothing  else  than  a 
Cinnamon  Teal,  the  first  we  had  ever 
seen  tho’  we’ve  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  such  a  thing  for  years. 
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A  Sense  of  Humour 

By  MARION  NIXON,  Wauchope,  Sask. 


Birds  are  so  constantly  occupied 
in  their  daily  striving  to  get  food, 
to  mate,  and  to  raise  a  family,  it  is 
not  often  we  see  them  take  time  out 
for  sheer  foolery.  We  may  be  amus¬ 
ed  at  the  way  they  meet  the  day’s 
situation  ....  but  it  is  our  own 
sense  of  humour  that  is  tickled  by 
their  reaction  to  a  given  situation, 
not  that  they  find  it  funny  them¬ 
selves.  For  instance,  the  wren  who 
could  not  get  a  twig  into  the  hole 
of  his  nest  box  because  it  stuck  out 
too  far  on  each  side  of  his  mouth. 
He  tried  the  one  hole,  and  then  the 
other  hole,  went  back  and  tried  all 
over  again.  Still  the  silly  stick  would 
not  go  through,  nor  let  him  go  in 
with  it.  Finally  after  one  frustrating 
try,  he  dropped  the  stick,  and  dived 
through  the  hole  himself.  Then  came 
out  and  sang  like  crazy.  “Cheers!  I 
sure  showed  that  old  hole  it  could- 
not  keep  me  out!” 

Nearer  to  real  humour  ....  though 
it  may  have  only  been  “safety  first” 

and  not  actual  teasing  .  (one 

could  not  see  in  the  bird’s  mind)  . . .  . 
was  the  magpie  who  had  three  bits  of 
frozen  offal  to  feed  from  one  winter. 
These  bits  of  frozen  carcase  had  been 
dragged  near  the  house  by  a  young 
pup,  and  the  pup  would  charge 
savagely  at  anything  that  molested 
any  one  of  them.  The  result  was  a 
merry-go-round,  for  the  magpie 
would  light  on  one,  the  pup  would 
chase  it,  and  grab  the  meat,  only  to 
find  the  magpie  sitting  on  another 
chunk  to  which  it  had  dodged.  So 
the  pup  would  stalk  it  there,  make 
a  last  rush,  grab  his  meat  safely  . . . 
and  find  the  magpie  sitting  on  the 
third  piece. 


This  kept  up  for  hours,  till  the  mag¬ 
pie  tired  of  what  certainly  seemed 
to  be  a  game  to  it.  Then  it  flew  away 
to  feed  on  the  main  section  of  the 
carcase,  out  in  a  field. 

The  other  day  I  watched  what  I 
cannot  interpret  as  anything  but  a 
mischievous  sense  of  humour  in  a 
sparrow.  Here  the  wren  was  the 
victim.  The  wren  had  carried  a  piece 
of  material  into  the  wee  house  in 
the  caragana  by  my  kitchen  window; 
he  had  it  so  full  now  that  while  he 
was  arranging  things  inside,  his  tail 
protruded  through  the  side  hole.  A 
sparrow  was  hopping  about  the 
nearest  branch,  down  onto  the  roof 
of  the  wren  house  and  back  to  a 
lower  lookout  twig,  peering  down  at 
that  protruding  tail.  Finally  he  hop¬ 
ped  surreptitiously  back  onto  the 
roof,  peeped  over  the  edge  two 
ways,  chose  a  good  grip  with 
his  feet,  leaned  over  and  pulled 
sharply  on  that  wren’s  tail.  Then  he 
flipped  over  a  couple  of  feet  to  an¬ 
other  branch  and  preened  the  centre 
feathers  of  his  breast,  facing  the 
wren’s  house  as  he  did  so. 

The  wren  came  out  the  exit  hole 
fairly  sizzling.  But  all  he  could  see 
was  a  perfectly  harmless  sparrow, 
preening  on  a  branch  at  the  far  side 
of  the  caragana.  The  wren  remained 
bristling  with  rage  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  calmed  down  ...  it 
was  hopeless  to  prove  anything,  so 
he  swallowed  the  insult  quite  phil¬ 
osophically,  to  all  appearances,  and 
went  ahead  with  the  work  in  hand. 
But  I  didn’t  notice  a  protruding  tail 
during  the  rest  of  that  day’s  house 
building! 
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The  Unexpected 

Ey  FREDA  M.  CLAUS,  Raymore,  Sask. 


I  enjoy  walking  and  have  some- 
tinnes,  on  still,  clear  evenings,  encoun¬ 
tered  the  unexpected  in  mother  na¬ 
ture’s  fields  and  woods. 

One  lovely  July  evening  I  had 
strayed  a  little  farther  than  usual 
when  I  suddenly  noticed  some  shrub¬ 
bery  being  pushed  apart.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  completely  divided  and  a 
round,  quilled  animal  nosed  his  way 
into  the  clearing.  He  stopped  when  he 
saw  me  and  we  examined  one  an¬ 
other  in  quite  obvious  curiosity.  He 
did  not  move  again  and  when*  I  had 
observed  all  his  characteristics  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  walk.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  a  porcupine. 

On  another  occasion,  in  late  fall,  I 
was  thoughtfully  exploring  some 
brushwood  when  I  heard  anguished 
screaming  nearby.  I  hastened  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came  and  saw 
a  large  weasel  grapple  with  a  panic 
stricken  rabbit.  As  soon  as  the  weasel 
saw  me  he  disappered  and  the  rabbit 
hopped  uncertainly  into  some  brush 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  did  not 
see  either  again,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  the  weasel  waited  his  chance 
to  recapture  his  prey.  Poor  rabbit! 

On  still  another  occasion  I  was 
walking  through  high  slough  grass 
when  a  mother  partridge  suddenly 
flew  up  and,  with  a  terrific  series  of 
warning  cries,  winged  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  which  I  was  going. 
At  almost  the  same  time  I  saw  her 
brood  scamper  and  flutter  in  all  di¬ 
rections  in  the  high  grass  and  felt 
something  soft  and  yielding  under  my 
right  shoe.  I  looked  and  at  once  re¬ 
alized  I  had  stepped  on  a  baby  par¬ 
tridge  hidden  in  the  grass.  I  picked  it 
up  when  it  was  breathing  its  last. 


At  another  time  I  had  just  round¬ 
ed  the  bend  of  a  long  slough  when  I 
heard  a  loud  flapping  of  wings  in 
water  and  a  series  of  alarmed 
“quacks.”  I  was  just  in  time  to  see 
a  flock  of  ducklings  swim,  with  one 
parent,  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
slough.  The  other  parent  continued  to 
follow  me  until  I  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  slough.  He  never  for  a 
moment  stopped  flapping  his  wings, 
or  filling  the  air  with  loud  “quacks.” 
A  true  family  relationship  this,  based 
on  the  fine  principles  of  unselfishness 
and  thoughtfulness. 

I  could  go  on,  and  on,  for  nature  is 
full  of  the  unexpected,  and  full  of 
wonders. 


The  Moon 

M.  Brooker,  Grassy  Lake,  Sask. 

No  other  part  of  nature  can  rival 
the  beauty,  intrigue,  and  mystery  of 
the  sky.  Its  ever  changing  cloud 
formations,  colours,  bright  planets, 
winking  stars,  and  nearest  and  most 
dear  to  us,  the  moon. 

The  moon,  according  to  our  fine 
old-timers,  rules  the  weather,  tells  us 
we  must  not  do  this  now,  and  when 
to  do  that.  But  most  fascinating  to  us, 
was  when  she  hung  shrouded  under 
the  earth’s  shadow  on  January  18th. 

For  those  who  did  not  see  the 
eclip.se,  the  moon  appeared  a  rosy 
tinted  globe,  heavily  shadowed  on 
the  north  side,  and  rimmed  with  gold 
on  the  south  side.  Usually  the  moon 
appears  flat,  except  for  the  shadowed 
craters,  but  under  the  earth’s  shadow 
she  became  a  round  globe,  as  a  globe 
on  a  classroom  desk. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NATURE 

By  KERRY  WOOD,  Red  Deer,  Alta. 


The  late  Dr.  Henry  George,  physi¬ 
cian  in  attendance  at  the  death  of  the 
famous  Chief  Crowfoot,  also  is  re¬ 
spectfully  remembered  as  the  or¬ 
ganizer  of  The  Alberta  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society.  Dr.  George  started  the 
Society  fifty  years  ago.  He  had  a 
nature  museum  as  a  sideline  to  his 
medical  practise  at  Innisfail,  and  the 
Society  was  really  an  off-shoot  of  the 
museum.  But  it  wasn’t  just  another 
small  town  club,  because  Dr.  George 
was  a  man  of  amazing  organizing 
ability  and  soon  made  the  list  of 
members  read  like  an  Alberta  honor 
roll.  The  Hon.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta  dur¬ 
ing  1906,  gladly  paid  his  $1  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Society;  so  did  the  Hon. 
Frank  Oliver,  pioneer  newspaper¬ 
man  of  Edmonton,  and  Colonel  James 
Walker  of  Calgary  came  to  the  small 
town  of  Innisfail  especially  to  see 
Dr.  George’s  museum. 

A  branch  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  was  organized  at  Red  Deer 
during  1906,  with  Dr.  George  as  the 
principal  speaker.  When  the  good 
medico  moved  from  Innisfail  to  Red 
Deer  a  year  later,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society  automatically  became 
Red  Deer  and  branches  were  formed 
at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Camrose, 
Medicine  Hat,  and  Lethbridge.  Some¬ 
how,  Innisfail  seems  to  have  dropped 
off  the  Society’s  list  about  this  time, 
though  many  Innisfail  naturalists 
travelled  the  twenty  miles  to  Red 
Deer  to  attend  the  annual  meetings 
and  banquets.  There  were  marvelous 
banquets,  too,  featuring  roast  haunch 
of  venison,  boiled  pickled  tongue, 
American  chicken  with  celery,  Ma¬ 
cedonian  fruit  jellies  and  prune  pie, 
the  final  dessert  listed  being  the  pro¬ 
saic  tapioca  pudding.  This  wag  the 


1909  banquet,  and  the  toast  list  had 
eighteen  names  on  it! 

Yet  it  wasn’t  only  a  social  club. 
The  naturalists  discussed,  even  earlier 
than  the  1906  organization  meeting  at 
Red  Deer,  the  possibility  of  having 
the  strikingly  beautiful  Red  Deer 
Canyon  created  a  provincial  park. 
They  worked  on  this  worthy  project 
throughout  the  years,  but  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  that  venture.  However, 
they  did  persuade  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  create  a  Bird  Sanctuary 
at  Gaetz  Lakes  near  Red  Deer  in 
1922,  and  the  beautiful,  tree-sur¬ 
rounded  lake  region  continues  as  a 
wildlife  park  to  this  day. 

The  pioneer  nature  club  had  the 
official  blessing  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Indeed  government 
agriculturists  often  applied  to  the 
Society  for  scientific  information 
about  farm  pests  during  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  department  employed  its 
own  experts.  Under  the  urging  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  used  to  give  The 
Alberta  Natural  History  Society  an 
annual  grant  of  $100.  The  money  was 
used  to  publish  scientific  booklets. 
First,  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Dragonflies  of  Alberta,  by  F.  C. 
Whitehouse,  was  released  in  March 
1918.  A  larger  and  very  valuable 
Check  List  of  Moths  and  Butterflies 
of  Alberta,  by  Kenneth  Bowman, 
was  published  during  1919,  and  an 
Annotated  List  of  the  Coleoptera  or 
Beetles  of  Alberta,  by  F.  S.  Carr, 
appeared  a  year  later.  The  booklets 
are  still  in  demand  among  entomol¬ 
ogists  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 

But  you  mustn’t  think  that  it  was 
a  stuffy,  Latin-spouting  gathering  of 
highbrow  experts.  The  monthly 
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meetings  were  first  held  in  the  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  of  a  book  and 
fishing  tackle  store  owned  by  John 
MacVicar,  and  the  programs  varied 
amazingly.  One  night,  the  versatile 
Dr.  George  led  a  discussion  on  the 
beneficial  and  harmful  habits  of 
Crows;  another  time  his  charming 
wife  displayed  berUfundreds  of  col¬ 
ored  paintings  of  Alberta  flowers. 
Then  Mr.  C.  H.  Snell,  a  pioneer  sur¬ 
veyor  and  one  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Red  Deer  Society,  came 
back  from  helping  survey  a  base  line 
west  of  Lake  Athabaska  and  gave  the 
members  a  fascinating  account  of 
the  nature  of  that  region  —  which  in¬ 
cluded  him  inadvertently  eating  a 
rare  Whooping  Crane  back  in  1916! 
Mr.  Snell,  who  still  makes  his  home 
at  Red  Deer  and  is  still  a  valued 
member  of  the  Society,  repeated  the 
lecture  on  Lake  Athabaska  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

Sometimes  the  meetings  took  the 
form  of  a  nature  outing.  The  mem¬ 
bers  visited  the  Tamarack  Swamp 
three  miles  from  Red  Deer,  and  there 
found  a  great  variety  of  rare  flowers 
and  insects.  The  Canyon  was  an¬ 
other  favorite  location  for  outings,  to 
Christmas  Island  where  members 
could  use  field  glasses  and  watch  the 
spectacular  ariel  hunts  of  the  Pere¬ 
grine  Falcons;  to  the  popular  resort 
of  Sylvan  Lake,  where  the  late  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Cassells,  beloved  “bird-wo¬ 
man”  of  Red  Deer,  would  lead  an 
expedition  to  spy  on  a  pair  of  Golden 
Eagles  or  to  scout  the  hollow  trees 
along  the  lake  front  where  the  first 
colonies  of  Purple  Martins  to  settle 
in  Central  Alberta  had  their  nests. 
Miss  Mina  Cole,  the  present  botany 
expert  of  the  Red  Deer  club,  occa¬ 
sionally  led  an  outdoor  expedition 
and  on  several  occasions  the  members 
gathered  over  60  different  plants  on  a 
single  outing. 

Today,  the  Natural  History  Society 
still  thrives  at  Red  Deer,  a  vigorous 
club  that  specializes  in  conservation 
measures.  It  gave  away  3000  leaflets 
on  bird-box  buildings  to  the  school 
children  of  Central  Alberta  during 


recent  years.  It  defended  and  saved 
the  beaver  living  within  the  Red  Deer 
city  limits  on  Waskasoo  Creek.  300 
farmers  sought  the  Society’s  help  in 
protecting  deer  in  a  farm  belt,  when 
the  game  department  opened  the  area 
for  hunting  a  few  years  ago.  And  the 
members  act  as  Custodians  of  the 
Gaetz  Lake  Park,  a  230  acre  wildlife 
preserve  near  the  city. 

Fifty  years  of  Nature  Study,  start¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Henry  George  as  a  sideline 
to  a  private  museum  of  nature  odd¬ 
ities. 


A  DATE  WITH  NATURE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

meadow  met,  flourished  stands  of 
Grass  of  Parnassus.  Here  too,  were 
the  green  spikes  of  Bog  Orchids  and 
an  occasional  clump  of  tall,  hollow¬ 
stemmed  Cow  Parsnip.  Here  and 
there,  like  a  scattering  of  bright 
jewels,  were  small,  orange-red 
mushrooms.  These  vividly-hued 
plants.  Cone-shaped  Hygrophorus, 
are  edible,  but  Kathryn  and  I  dis¬ 
like  their  slimy  characteristics  that 
persist  even  after  cooking. 

The  open  hillsides  were  emblazen- 
ed  with  the  white,  spicy,  heads  of 
Yarrow,  rose  flowers  of  Indian  Paint 
Brush,  tousled  crests  of  drying  Ever¬ 
lastings,  and  the  purples  of  Peavine 
and  Giant  Hyssop. 

At  the  head  of  an  old,  grassed-in 
trail,  a  blaze  of  lilies  posed  in  regal 
splendor.  One  slender  stalk  boasted 
four  glowing  blossoms.  I  stiffled  my 
urge  to  gather  a  large  bouquet  of 
these  easily-killed  plants  and  picked 
only,  a  token  offering  from  a  few 
single-blossomed  stragglers. 

Now  and  then,  I  lingered  to  pick 
strawberries,  rich,  glossy  fruit,  with 
unsurpassed  flavor,  that  puts  even 
their  cultivated  cousin  to  shame. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  neared  home.  I  wished 
that  the  hike  could  have  lasted  long¬ 
er.  One  feels  a  serenity,  a  peace  of 
mind  when  on  intimate  terms  with 
nature,  that  nothing  of  man  can  ever 
quite  match. 
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Berry  Picking  -  An  Ancient  Fraternity 

By  ROSE  McLaughlin,  Indian  Head,  Sask. 


Lodges  do  not  appeal  to  me,  but 
long  before  I  could  read  or  write 
the  ancient  fraternity  of  berry  pick¬ 
ers  had  marked  me  for  its  own.  On 
fine  mornings  in  early  July  I  trotted 
up  the  pasture  fence  and  down  the 
graded  roadside,  filling  my  cracked 
white  teacup  in  the  little  patches  of 
wild  strawberries  that  were  strewn 
about  the  prairie  in  the  early  days. 
Destroyed  long  since  by  wheels  and 
hooves  and  the  drifting  dust  of  the 
thirties,  wild  strawberries  are  sel¬ 
dom  seen  outside  the  parklands  now¬ 
adays,  but  memory  still  recalls  that 
childhood  task,  tedious  and  exquisite 
as  petit-point  —  the  perfect  berries 
in  the  long  grass,  the  warm  sun  on  the 
back,  the  criss-cross  imprint  of  dry 
grass  on  bare  knees,  the  lonely  cries 
of  water  birds  on  a  nearby  slqugh, 
and  always  the  flowers,  roadside 
roses,  lilies  round  the  hay  sloughs, 
and  all  the  delicate  blossoms  of  early 
summer,  harebells  and  vetches  and 
daisies,  blue  beards  tongue  and  white 
anemones,  wreathing  the  tangled 
prairie  grass. 

While  the  wild  strawberry  grows 
rarer  and  rarer,  the  utilitarian  sas¬ 
katoon  continues  to  flourish.  Of  all 
Saskatchewan  wild  fruits  it  is  the 
most  typical,  embodying  in  its  flavor 
all  the  essence  of  the  dry,  hot,  pun¬ 
gent  prairie  summer.  Here  is  a  real 
man’s  berry,  growing  on  eight-  and 
ten-foot  bushes  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  milk  pails  and  cream 
cans;  and  when  the  picking  grows 
monotonous  there  are  diverting  side 
excursions  through  jungle-like  rav¬ 
ines,  with  blue  sky  a  mile  high  over 
the  whole  show. 

Early  in  August  come  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  picking  them  is  hard 


work,  for  the  canes  are  found  among 
new  poplar  growth,  coming  up  with 
thistle  and  the  brier  through  a  criss¬ 
cross  of  dead  branches.  What  a  mar¬ 
vellous  compound  of  odors  rises  from 
a  wild  raspberry  patch  —  winey  tang 
of  the  berries,  mint-scent  of  berga¬ 
mot,  and  reek  of  roots,  strongly  over¬ 
laid  by  the  smell  of  wild  poplar, 
sweet  clover,  and  ripening  wheat, 
and  the  pollen  of  a  dozen  fall  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  grass  that  cuts  through  the 
bluff  where  we  pick  is  lined  with 
wild  sunflower,  golden  rod,  and  sow 
thistle,  bright  foil  for  the  tall  spikes 
of  rosy-lavendar  fire  weed;  while 
the  grassy  slope  to  the  west,  bronze- 
gold  tipped  in  the  afternoon  sunlight, 
is  delicately  starred  with  asters  and 
highlighted  by  the  soft,  bright  purple 
of  the  blazing  star. 

In  September  berry  pickers  take 
their  final  fling,  for  choke-cherries 
hang  in  glowing  clusters  even  after 
the  first  light  frosts,  when  the  hill¬ 
sides  blaze  with  color  and  the  air 
in  poplar  glades  is  amber-bright. 

And  now,  counting  the  jars  in  the 
fruit  cabinet  and  recalling  the  golden 
hours  that  were  spent  in  the  berry 
patch,  the  thought  occurs:  Why 
shouldn’t  berry-picking  be  as  legiti¬ 
mate  a  sport  as,  say  fishing?  That 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  two  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
fish  stories  all  summer  long,  we 
never,  ever,  see  a  news  picture  of  a 
girl  proudly  posing  beside  an  array 
of  jars  filled  with  wild  fruit. 

My  guess  is  that  berry-pickers  get 
no  publicity  because  their  sport  can’t 
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Hawk  Migration 

TOM  BEVERIDGE,  Pathlow,  Sask. 

On  April  12  it  was  my  privilege  to 
see  a  remarkable  migratory  move¬ 
ment  of  hawks,  far  surpassing  any 
such  movement  I  have  ever  seen. 
Pathlow,  where  we  live,  is  ten  miles 


be  commercialized.  Fishermen  are 
endlessly  plied  with  boats  and  gear 
and  tackle  and  togs,  but  all  a  berry- 
picker  needs  is  a  tin  pail  and  his  old¬ 
est  duds.  No  wonder  we  rate  nothing 
more  than  a  lifted  eyebrow. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
berry  picking  is  one  of  the  primal 
joys  of  life.  Long  before  ever  there 
were  farmers  or  herdsmen  or  even 
hunters,  people  picked  berries,  and 
primitive  simplicity  still  invests  the 
act.  No  one  ever  got  a  stomach  ulcer 
picking  berries.  All  the  complex  and 
baffling  anxieties  of  ultra-civilized 
living  drop  into  the  limbo  as  we 
luxuriate  in  the  feeling  that  as  long 
as  we  stay  in  the  berry  patch  we 
need  contend  with  nothing  more  com¬ 
plex  than  ants  in  the  pant  legs  or  a 
thistle  in  the  unwary  posterior. 

Here  the  struggle  of  man  against 
nature  reverts  to  the  ancient  benig¬ 
nity  of  Eden.  This  is  as  near  as  one 
can  ever  hope  to  come  to  getting 
something  for  nothing.  In  fact  in  the 
berry  patch  we  have  Eden  and  Utopia 
rolled  into  one,  for  here,  surely,  is 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit, 
and  never  any  embarrassing  problem 
of  surpluses  either. 

One  is  reminded  of  Micah’s  vision, 
“They  shall  sit  every  one  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid.”  And  our 
littlest  berry  picker  echoes  the  dream 
as  she  stands,  tin  cup  in  hand,  and 
croons,  “I’ve  a  nice  little  bush  all 
my  own,  and  it’s  right  here!” 


south  and  eight  miles  north  of  Mel- 
fort,  which  in  turn  is  situated  on 
No.  6  Highway,  about  180  miles  north 
of  Regina. 

It  was  a  mild  day  with  a  good 
thaw.  During  the  forenoon  the  wind 
was  southwesterly  about  15  m.p.h., 
and  the  sky  fairly  bright  but  over¬ 
cast  with  a  film  of  light  clouds,  and 
looked  good  for  hawks.  It  was  Mon¬ 
day,  the  day  of  the  week  when  I 
have  best  opportunity  to  relax,  so  I 
looked  out  frequently. 

The  first  noticeable  movement  oc¬ 
curred  about  9:30  a.m.  During  the 
next  half  hour  about  25  hawks  in 
flocks  from  3  to  8  passed.  Three 
Redtails  flew  straight  overhead. 
About  10  o’clock  larger  flocks  began 
to  appear,  10  or  15,  some  25  or  more 
in  circling  swarms,  sometimes  a  sec¬ 
ond  flock  appearing  before  the  first 
was  well  out  of  sight.  Most  of  them 
flew  by  well  to  the  southeast,  but 
smaller  flocks  and  stragglers  occa¬ 
sionally  came  right  over.  Redtails 
were  far  in  the  majority  of  those 
identified,  but  quite  a  number  of 
Rough-legs,  a  few  Marsh  Hawks, 
some  falcons  (mostly  Sparrow  Hawks 
and  three  Golden  Eagles).  In  forty 
minutes  I  had  counted  and  estimated 
about  400.  During  the  next  15  minutes 
there  were  two  more  flights,  one  of 
50  and  the  other  of  75.  I  did  not  no¬ 
tice  any  significant  movement  for  the 
next  half  hour,  but  at  11:30  a  fresh 
movement  was  evident  —  a  flight 
totalling  75  in  the  next  four  minutes. 

From  11:45  to  12:05  I  counted  and 
estimated  400.  From  12:05  to  12:35 
there  were  325  more  —  a  total  of 
1350  in  approximately  3  hours. 

When  I  came  out  after  dinner 
about  1  p.m.,  the  wind  had  shifted 
to  the  east  and  the  migration  ground¬ 
ed.  Probably  not  a  dozen  more  hawks 
were  seen  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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Your  heading  in  No.  2,  Vol.  12, 
“The  Damage  was  Province  Wide,” 
is  not  embracing  enough.  In  British 
Columbia,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Central 
Interior,  we  picked  up  many  dead 
birds,  principally  Western  Tanagers 
and  Audubon  Warblers.  A  few  yards 
from  our  door  a  dish  of  “cracklings” 
often  had  a  dozen  feeding  in  it. 

Of  interest  too  was  the  photo  of  a 
stone  like  the  Minnedosa  find  —  a 
stone  hammer.  My  son-in-law  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  brought  me  one  very  simi¬ 
lar  from  a  ridge  in  his  field.  It  is  a 
large  glacial  pebble  or  boulder,  groov¬ 
ed  by  neolithic  man  and  used  by  the 
women  for  pounding  pemmican.  It  is 
a  hand-hold  groove. 

JAMES  M.  MACALISTER, 
Marguerite  P.O.,  B.C. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  regard  to  Manitoba  and  Alberta 
joining  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society,  the  name  being 
changed  to  the  Prairie  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 
In  that  way  we  would  get  more  re¬ 
ports  from  prairie  points  and  would 
thus  learn  more  about  all  wild  life  in 
the  Canadian  West. 

(MISS)  D.  W.  Baker, 
Gravelbourg,  Sask. 

*  H: 

We  always  thought  that  the  Mea¬ 
dowlark  song  was;  “Three  Cheers  for 
Canada.” 

D.  W.  BAKER, 
Gravelbourg,  Sask. 

^ 

I  find  the  “Blue  Jay”  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  little  maga¬ 
zine.  I  believe  it  could  become  a 
really  thriving  magazine  if  it  were  to 
cover  the  three  prairie  provinces,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  several  read¬ 
ers  lately.  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  name  should  such  a  move  be  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

MRS.  E.  F.  HILLIER, 
Gregherd,  Sask. 


I  was  interested  in ’the  discussion 
in  the  April,  1954,  number  of  The 
Blue  Jay  concerning  a  proposed 
change  in  name  to  reflect  a  broader 
field  of  interest. 

Exactly  the  same  problem  was 
faced  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  the  name 
of  our  magazine  was  changed  from 
“Wood  Thrush”  to  “Atlantic  Natur¬ 
alist.”  I  served  on  the  committee  re¬ 
commending  the  change  in  name, 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  a  more 
descriptive  title  and  would  attract  ar¬ 
ticles  relating  to  subjects  other  than 
birds,  from  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

When  your  organization  is  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  members  in  Alberta 
and  Manitoba,  I  would  urge  that  the 
name  “Prairie  Naturalist”  be  adopted 
as  a  successor  to  The  Blue  Jay.  Logi¬ 
cally,  “Prairie  Naturalist  Club”  would 
offer  a  good  organizational  name. 

PHILIP  A.  DuMONT, 
Member  Board  of  Directors, 

Audubon  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

He  Hi  * 

I  would  like  to  give  my  unqualified 
support  to  the  idea  of  affiliation  of 
the  prairie  natural  history  societies 
into  one  organization.  Such  affiliation 
could  not  help  but  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “Blue  Jay”  also,  by  wid¬ 
ening  its  scope  and  extending  the  area 
which  it  covers. 

In  connection  with  the  “Blue  Jay,” 
would  it  be  possible  to  carry  a  limited 
number  of  advertisements  of  special 
interest  to  nature  lovers,  such  as 
items  of  equipment  like  cameras, 
binoculars,  etc.,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly,  books  and  publications  on  na¬ 
tural  history  subjects?  A  case  in  point 
is  the  book,  “Old  Man’s  Garden,”  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Editor  in  the  last  issue. 
I  am  sure  the  magazine  would  be 
performing  a  real  service  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  us  with  the  many  interesting 
books  available,  and  which  we  might 
never  hear  of  otherwise. 

MRS.  MARY  F.  BRENNAN, 
Leross,  Sask, 
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The  “Blue  Jay”  is  certainly  a 
grand  magazine  and  the  items  are 
always  of  great  interest.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  every  issue.  I  do  wish  that 
I  could  write  well  enough  to  make 
a  contribution  sometimes  but  have  no 
talent  for  expressing  items  on  paper. 
(That  is  just  pure  imagination!  Let  us 
hear  from  you  next  time. — Ed.)  My 
effort  lies  in  keeping  food  for  the 
birds  ready  at  all  times  and  “preach¬ 
ing”  bird  conservation  to  every  visi¬ 
tor. 

ANNE  OLSON, 
Big  River,  Sask. 


A  Farmer  Looks 
at  Wildlife 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard  of  Gren¬ 
fell,  Saskatchewan,  has  sent  us  a 
most  interesting  article  on  wildlife 
conservation,  reprinted  from  “The 
Agricultural  Institute  Review,”  and 
now  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
The  Canadian  Wheat  Pools.  The  story 
was  written  by  E.  S.  Russenholt,  of 
The  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat 
Producers,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  who  has 
written  as  an  introduction: 

“Last  fall  I  visited  my  own  home¬ 
stead  in  the  Swan  River  Valley  — 
where  the  Northland  meets  the  Prai¬ 
ries  —  in  Manitoba.  The  change  since 
I  left  it  in  1914,  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

“Then  the  hills,  south  and  west, 
were  heavy  with  timber,  and  alive 
with  logging  camps.  The  lowlands 
were  solid  bush,  broken  by  long 
muskegs.  Water,  knee-deep  on  the 
level,  delayed  haying  until  August. 
Clearings,  hacked  out  by  axe,  fire 
and  ox-power,  grew  fine  gardens  and 
feed  grains  for  home  use.  Sawmills 
shipped  out  trainloads  of  lurpber. 

“Now  the  hills  are  bare  of  timber. 
Logging  camps  are  memories.  Rivers 
flood  in  spring  and  wither  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Muskegs  are  dry.  Open  fields 
stretch  mile  on  mile.  Sawmills  are 
replaced  by  grain  elevators  that  year¬ 
ly  handle  millions  of  busKels.” 

Do  you  wish  to  learn  of  the  dire 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  during 
this  remarkable  change?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  wildlife  destruction  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  “development”? 


What  should  we  do  about  wildlife  in 
developing  the  best  use  of  our  lands 
and  waters?  Do  you  believe  that  Con¬ 
servation  is:  “The  use  of  all  our  re¬ 
sources  of  land  and  water  —  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
of  all  our  people”? 

If  so,  write  for  a  copy  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  to  the  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
Every  advocate  of  Conservation 
should  get  a  copy  of  “A  Farmer  Looks 
at  Wildlife.” 


SUMMER  TREASURE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

But  to  crown  summer’s  experience 
we  spent  an  afternoon  with  some  of 
earth’s  bright  company,  a  group  of 
Avocets.  A  hot  day,  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  breeze  off  the  water  and  these 
dazzling  creatures.  Their  long  clasfet- 
pink  necks,  vivid  blue  long  legs, 
black  and  white  wings  and  white 
bodies,  casually  swimming,  flying, 
standing  and  walking  so  near  to  us 
was  too  thrilling  for  words.  Arrow¬ 
heads  in  waxy  white  bloom  set  a 
scene  of  beauty.  Willets,  godwits  and 
sandpipers  kept  them  company  in 
the  shallow  slough.  Song  sparrows, 
kingbirds,  redwings  and  martins 
quenched  their  thirst  beside  us,  but 
all  seemed  incidental  in  this  tryst 
with  beauty. 

“What  riches  has  eternity  that  it  can 
give  aw^ay  — 

Such  infinite  perfection  to  just  a 
passing  day?” 

A  highlight  for  a  day?  A  year?  A 
life  time! 

We  did  not  travel  this  summer, 
we  had  no  need  to.  Treasure  was 
all  about  us. 

Beside  us  a  floral  ladder  climbed 
the  poplar  trunk,  the  topmost  leaves 
joining  to  form  a  cup  for  the  honey 
suckle  spikes  of  orange  and  pink. 
The  nectar  in  the  long  slender  tubes 
must  be  reserved  for  humming  birds 
only. 

In  the  pasture  shooting  stars  fring¬ 
ed  the  pool  where  the  cattle  slaked 
their  thirst.  How  well  named  these 
little  cyclamen  relatives  are,  flame 
coloured  anthers  and  magenta  petals. 
Was  it  the  moist  surroundings  that 
gave  the  blossoms  their  spicy  cin¬ 
namon  odour? 
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Paddy  Boy  of  Ardagh 

By  NELLIE  CAMERON,  Davidson,  Sask. 


He  was  devoted  to  his  ‘'Young  Master".  They  had 

grown  up  together. 


For  almost  ten  years  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  small  main  street  town 
was  that  of  a  man  walking  to  work 
each  morning,  closely  followed  by 
what  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  a 
■“Little  Black  Shadow.”  As  the  man 
put  the  key  in  the  office  door  the 
small  shadow  would  dart  forward 
into  full  view  to  reveal  himself  as  a 
stocky,  sturdy  black  cocker  spaniel. 
Front  paws  on  door-step,  tail  wag¬ 
ging  impatiently,  he  would  dash  into 
the  office  the  exact  minute  the  door 
was  opened. 

This  was  the  procedure,  not  just 
one  morning,  not  one  day  only,  but 
day  after  day  for  almost  ten  years. 

Recently  he  had  decided  to  take 
life  easier.  So,  though  he  followed,  in 
well  trained  “heel  fashion”  his  mas¬ 
ter  each  morning,  he  frequently  spent 
the  afternoon  at  home  with  his  mis¬ 


tress,  making  only  the  occasional 
neighborly  call. 

He  was  a  quiet  little  fellow,  quiet 
but  friendly.  He  knew  only  kindness 
and  loyalty,  and  returned  it  a  hun¬ 
dredfold. 

His  friends  were  the  casual  passers- 
by  who  paused  to  chat  with  him,  in 
down-to-earth  dog-language.  A  bright 
and  shining  place  in  his  memory  was 
kept  for  the  fine  old  gentleman,  who 
stopped  to  pat  him  and  talk  to  him. 
Sometimes  on  a  chilly  day  he  would 
even  lean  over,  to  open  the  office 
door  and  let  him  in.  Ah,  there  was 
a  friend! 

There  was  another  man,  too,  who 
gave  him  “Bones.”  There  were  the 
small  children  in  his  corner  of  the 
town.  As  the  years  moved  along  he 
paid  less  attention  to  them.  He  could 
“take  them  or  leave  them,”  but  he 
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Paddy  Boy  of  Ardagh 


liked  to  listen  to  their  happy  voices 
at  play.  Sometimes  they  would  shout 
“Hi,  Paddy.”  They  knew  him  and  he 
knew  them.  It  was  all  part  of  his 
peaceful  contented  life. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  “Young  Mas¬ 
ter.”  They  had  grown  up  together. 
What  times  they  had  had!  What  fun 
it  was,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  to 
swim  in  the  cool  dam!  What  joy  to 
sit  in  the  prow  of  the  slim  kayak, 
while  his  Young  Master  paddled,  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other,  over  the 
smooth  green  water.  There  was  al¬ 
most  ecstatic  delight,  as  they  drifted 
along,  with  the  willows  brushing  the 
water’s  edge,  ducks  floating  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  sometimes  a  beaver  or  a 
muskrat  pushing  his  black  nose  up 
through  the  surface,  then  swimming 
away,  leaving  a  slim  trail  behind  him. 
Yes,  he  even  learned  to  abide  the 
ducks,  though  some  inner  urge  to 
leap  into  the  water  and  pursue  stirr¬ 
ed  within  him  every  time  he  saw 
them. 

Then  could  he  ever  forget  the  race 
after  the  large  Jack  Rabbit  one  very 
hot  day,  over  the  summerfallow.  It 
was  so  soft  his  big  feet  sank  in.  Fi¬ 
nally  with  impatient  short  sharp  yelps 
of  frustration  he  abandoned  the  chase. 

There  were  the  long  trips  to  the 
“Copst.”  At  first  he  liked  them.  He 
knew  by  the  “signs”  —  the  washing 
of  the  car;  the  packing;  the  comings 
and  goings;  what  was  afoot,  and  he 
never  stirred  from  the  car-wheel. 
When  that  car  went  he  would  be 
in  it.  But  sometimes  on  the  journey 
the  days  seemed  long  and  he  grew 
tired.  He  tried  to  decide  which  was 
best  —  to  go  —  or  stay  behind  with 
the  kindly  next  door  neighbor.  Still 
it  was  such  a  long  time  to  be  left 
behind.  But,  when  “They”  came 


home,  especially  the  last  time,  (and  he 
admitted  to  himself  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  this)  —  late  at  night  he 
heard  them.  The  “Young  Master” 
came  to  meet  him  and  he — Paddy — 
the  gay  Irish  one,  he  cried.  Yes,  he 
cried,  for  joy  though,  when  he  greet¬ 
ed  all  three  of  them.  They  held  him 
in  their  arms;  they  petted  him;  they 
soothed  his  joy  into  a  calmer  state, 
but  it  was  many  minutes  before  he 
could  believe  they  were  really  home 
to  stay. 

His  devotion  to  the  Young  Master 
was  complete.  After  the  Boy  had 
grown  to  a  tall  young  man,  and  had 
to  leave  him  for  long  weeks  at  a 
time,  he  would  welcome  him  home 
with  almost  painful  delight,  follow¬ 
ing  him  everywhere.  He  even  crossed 
the  threshold  into  the  Sacred  Living 
Room,  with  only  a  brief  furtive 
glance,  from  solemn  brown  eyes,  at 
his  Mistress.  But  he  sensed  that  the 
ban  was  lifted  for  these  “Happy 
Times.” 

At  other  times  he  would  lie  in  the 
doorway,  front  end  in  Living  Room 
and  rear  end  in  kitchen,  listening  to 
the  sweet  wild  music  of  the  piano, 
waiting  for  the  crazy  romp  around  the 
back  yard  and  the  trip  down  town 
after  the  milk. 

The  time  of  day  he  loved  best  was 
the  evening.  Then,  when  all  three  of 
the  family  were  safely  indoors,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  luxurious  con¬ 
tent,  stretched  out  at  full  length  on 
the  cool  floor. 

He  didn’t  ask  much  from  life,  just 
to  live  peacefully  and  happily  with 
his  neighbor  dogs  and  man,  and  be 
near  the  ones  he  loved  and  knew 
best.  The  world  was  a  fine  place  full 
of  trusty  friends.  No  danger  threat¬ 
ened. 
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Paddy  Boy 

Then,  one  day,  Ruthless  Power,  in 
the  guise  of  a  large  and  ferocious 
dog,  struck.  At  first  Paddy  thought 
—  “This  big  fellow  wants  to  play  with 
me,”  than  later,  “Surely  this  play  is 
getting  very  rough,  I’m  getting  tired.” 
Later  still  when  the  cruel  teeth  pierc¬ 
ed  his  throat,  his  last  conscious 
thought  was:  “Where,  oh,  where  is 
my  Master?”  “Where  are  they  all?” 
Then  darkness  .  .  . 

What  seemed  much  later  he  slowly 
wakened. 

It  was  chilly. 

The  stars  were  twinkling  down. 
The  frost  was  turning  his  black  coat 
white. 

His  throat!  What  awful  thing  was 
wrong  with  his  throat? 

He  heard  a  soft  voice  speaking, 
“Oh,  poor  dog.” 

Then  a  low  menacing  growl  warned 
him  that  he  must  lie  very  still. 

Someone  was  calling.  The  huge  dog 
was  taken  into  a  house. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  painfully  he 
pulled  himself  up  and  with  faltering, 
dragging  steps,  but  with  a  heart  that 
said,  “Hang  on,  Paddy,”  traversed 
the  two  endless  blocks  to  his  home. 
The  house  was  silent  and  dark.  He 
never  knew  how  he  got  up  the  back 
steps  and  into  the  porch.  There,  on 
his  woolly  mat,  he  fell  down. 

He  was  cold. 

Something  was  terribly  wrong  with 
his  throat.  It  hurt  to  cough.  Yet  he 
had  to  cough.  Red  dyed  the  mat, 
where  he  laid  his  head. 

His  Master  found  him  there  when 
he  came  home  from  the  nearby  rink. 


of  Ardagh 

Gently  he  carried  him  inside  and 
made  a  soft  bed  near  the  fire.  Oh,  the 
blessed  warmth! 

Two,  three,  four  days  dragged  by, 
days  of  alternating  chilis  and  burning 
fever.  Then  about  two  o’clock  on  the 
fourth  day,  with  his  Master  and  Mis¬ 
tress  bending  over  him,  patting  and 
soothing  him,  he  suddenly  stretched 
out;  his  breathing,  that  harsh  rasping 
breathing,  stopped. 

The  once  peaceful  life  of  Paddy 
Boy  of  Ardagh  was  over.  * 

Two  hours  later  the  Young  Master 
came  home.  The  Mistress  had  laid 
some  evergreen  branches  around  the 
small  black  body,  and  he  lay,  as  he 
often  had  in  life,  as  if  asleep. 

They  talked  over  his  sad  and  un¬ 
timely  end  as  one  talks  over  “The 
Dear  Departed.” 

Then  the  Young  Master  chose  a 
shady  spot  in  the  garden  where  Pad¬ 
dy  had  loved  to  lie  on  long  summer 
afternoons.  He  dug  his  grave,  and, 
wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  covered 
with  the  cedar  branches,  Paddy  was 
laid  to  rest  with  loving  hands. 

Cpilog^ue 

It  is  silent  in  the  kitchen  now. 
There  is  no  scratching  at  the  door. 
No  thud  of  a  heavy  body  lazily  drop¬ 
ping  down  on  the  floor.  No  sure  wel¬ 
come  when  we  come  home. 

As  I  glance  out  of  the  window  a 
rounded  mound  of  earth  is  all  that 
remains  of  a  small  black  dog.  In 
everything  but  speech  he  was  the 
truest  and  most  loyal  friend  we  may 
ever  know. 
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Furry  Boarders 

By  WILMA  R.  AIM,  Age  13 
Grade  9,  Bredenbury  High  School 


If  you  were  to  visit  our  farm,  you 
would  find  it  on  the  bank  of  a  marshy 
creek.  It  is  not  unusual  then,  in  such 
surroundings,  that  we  have  grown  up 
in  close  communion  with  nature,  and 
made  friends  with  many  species  of 
wildlife.  I  have  often  seen  the  musk¬ 
rat,  furry  little  fellow,  whisking  along 
a  quiet  path  or  shyly  poking  his  nose 
above  the  water.  But  it  was  not  until 
two  years  ago  that  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  his  customs  and 
habits  closely. 

It  all  began  in  the  late  fall,  just 
after  the  first  snowfall.  Tracks  ap¬ 
peared,  first  around  the  house,  then 
the  barn.  Then,  one  morning  when 
dad  opened  the  barn  door,  on  his  way 
to  morning  chores,  he  found  a  small 
muskrat  curled  up  in  one  of  the  stalls. 

Johnny,  for  that  is  what  we  called 
the  little  fellow,  quickly  made  himself 
at  home  and  built  himself  a  comfort¬ 
able  nest  of  hay.  We  had  several  cats 
at  the  time,  all  of  which  slept  curled 
together  in  a  heap  in  the  hay.  When 
the  weather  became  colder,  Johnny 
joined  them,  and  there  we  would  find 
him  curled  up,  fast  asleep.  We  were 
afraid  at  first  that  some  of  the  older 


Paddy  Boy  of  Ardagh 

When  the  snow  clears  away  and 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  we  shall 
plant  a  small  Fast-growing  Pine. 

He  might  have — he  should  have — 
lived  out  his  days  in  peace  and  safety. 
But  he  died  —  a  victim  of  a  way  of 
life,  where  Society  tolerates  Power, 
and  the  weak  and  gentle  have  no 
place. 


cats  would  harm  the  muskrat,  but 
they  never  bothered  him.  The  kittens 
welcomed  a  new  playmate  and  would 
roll  over  and  over  on  the  floor  in 
play  with  him.  Johnny  ate  with  the 
cats  at  their  dish  and  he  loved  to 
nibble  at  the  pail  in  which  their  food 
was  carried. 

In  an  empty  stall  we  placed  a  large 
tub  and  kept  it  filled  with  fresh 
water.  This  the  little  fellow  loved 
and  would  wash  himself  several  times 
a  day,  using  both  paws  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  cat.  Every  inch 
of  his  body  was  scrubbed,  even  the 
long  rat-like  tail.  Then,  finished,  he 
would  hop  from  the  tub  and  wring 
the  water  from  the  fur. 

When  winter  was  almost  over 
Johnny  was  joined  by  his  wife,  or 
husband,  as  the  case  may  be.  She 
appeared  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner  as  Johnny  had  and  imme¬ 
diately  took  up  housekeeping.  She 
never  became  quite  as  tame  as  John¬ 
ny,  he  liked  to  have  his  back  scratch¬ 
ed  with  a  short  stick;  this  she  wouldn’t 
allow.  We  never  attempted  to  handle 
the  two,  though  they  were  so  tame 
that  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
possible.  They  both  were  adventure¬ 
some  and  Johnny  often  attempted  to 
nibble  at  our  rubbers  (this  I  tried  to 
discourage  as  I  never  knew  how 
large  a  nibble  he  would  take). 

The  couple  began  to  build  a  new 
nest  and  they  became  more  distant 
in  their  attitude.  Presently  the  young 
were  born.  W^e  could  hear  their  tiny 
cries  but  never  saw  them.  The  older 
ones  seldom  ventured  from  their 
quarters  and  distinctly  longed  for  pri¬ 
vacy,  for  they  began  the  hopeless 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Boys  and  girls,  you  still  have  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  winning  a  valuable  nature  book  each 
issue,  but  of  being  the  proud  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prize  in  the  BLUE  JAY  STORY  CON¬ 
TEST,  which  ends  during  the  Jubilee  Celebra¬ 
tions  next  July. 

And  here  is  the  news  that  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  The  Grand  Prize,  being  donated  by 
the  celebrated  Canadian  naturalist,  Dick  Bird, 
of  Bird  Films,  Regina,  will  be  a  Baida  x  3V4 
eight-exposure  folding  camera  with  F  -  4.5  lens. 
This  camera  is  a  famous  German  make,  valued 
at  approximately  $50.00.  The  winner  will  be 
the  envy  of  amateurs  and  professionals  alike. 


Here  is  all  you  hi 
story  of  one  of  your 
it  to  less  than  500  w| 
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A  choice  of  Peteil 
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Guide,”  plus  a  subsc 
will  be  given  as  a  p 
ceived  for  each  issu 
judges  may  award 
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choice  of  prize.  The  d 
material  for  the  next 


A  Few  Wild  Flowers 

By  ELIZABETH  HUBBARD,  Age  11 
Grade  7,  McPherson  School,  Grenfell 


Though  many  wild  flowers  were 
not  out  until  late  in  May,  I  saw  the 
first  pussy  willows  on  March  13th. 

One  of  the  most  common  prairie 
flowers  is  the  prairie  crocus  which 
was  out  in  early  May.  We  had  many 
crocuses  in  the  school  yard,  but 
many  were  killed  when  the  grass 
burned. 


in  the  centre.  It  has  a  small  flower 
and  big  heart-shaped  leaves,  getting 
smaller  near  the  top.  It  was  out  on 
July  10th. 

Dandelions  are  one  of  the  most 
common  weeds.  They  grow  every¬ 
where  this  year.  Their  seeds  are 
spread  by  small  parachutes  attached 
to  the  seed. 


Prairie  buttercups  are  one  of  the 
first  flowers  out.  The  plant  with  its 
small  yellow  flower  and  oval  leaves 
i^  hard  to  find.  It  grows  in  pastures 
where  the  grass  is  short. 

Early  cinquefoil  grows  in  much  the 
same  places  as  the  prairie  buttercup. 
It  is  a  small  yellow  flower  with  a  dash 
of  orange  in  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  green  on  top  and  grey  under¬ 
neath.  It  grows  flat  on  our  lawn. 

The  golden  pea  was  out  early  this 
year.  It  can  grow  in  many  places.  It 
grows  in  the  clay  spots  behind  our 
house.  Nothing  else  grows  there. 

Early  blue  violets  grow  in  woody 
places  by  sloughs.  In  early  May  I 
found  the*n  four  times  their  usual 
size.  The  Western  Canada  violet 
grows  in  shady  spots.  It  is  a  white  or 
light  blue  flower  with  a  dot  of  yellow 


Field  chickweed  grows  in  pastures. 
It  is  a  small  white  flower  with  thin 
leaves.  It  grows  in  late  May,  June  and 
July. 

Bluebells  grow  from  4  to  18  inches 
high.  They  have  thin  stems  and  a 
bell-shaped  flower. 

Cowslips  have  orange  flowers.  The 
plant  grows  from  seven  inches  to  one 
foot  high.  It  has  hairy  leaves  shaped 
like  willow  leaves. 

Slender  fleabane  is  a  flower  about 
half  an  inch  across.  It  has  a  yellow 
centre  and  a  white  outside.  It  grows 
a  foot  high. 

There  are  not  so  many  western  red 
lilies  this  year  for  many  have  been 
drowned  out.  The  lily,  a  bright  red 
flower,  is  Saskatchewan’s  floral  em¬ 
blem. 
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do;  Write  an  original 
observations.  Confine 
Send  your  name,  ad- 
)1  to  the  editor,  L.  T. 
t.,  Regina. 


fi3  Field  Guides  (birds, 
r:i  or  Wherry’s  “Flower 
SB  n  to  the  “Blue  Jay” 
;i  or  the  best  story  re- 
;j  li  their  discretion  the 
j  al  additional  prizes, 
li  r,  please  indicate  your 
d  M  le  for  the  reception  of 
ttt  5  will  be  October  15. 


Prize  Winners  —  The  essays  submitted  for 
this  issue  were  judged  by  Mrs.  Mary  Houston 
and  Mr.  Cliff  Shaw,  both  of  Yorkton.  The  results 
are  as  follows: 

1st  Prize  —  “Furry  Boarders,”  by  Wilma  Aim, 
donated  by  Mr.  Cliff  Shaw. 

2nd  Prize  — “A  Few  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hubbard,  Grenfell,  donated  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Belcher,  Dilke. 

3rd  Prize  —  “An  Evening’s  Experience,”  by 
Anne  Matthews,  Nipawin,  donated  by  Mrs.  Stuart 
Houston,  Yorkton. 


Yellow  Rails 


RONALD  HOOPER,  Somme,  Sask. 
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On  June  the  first  my  brother  and 
I  went  to  a  large  marsh,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bowman  and  Shand 
Creeks,  seven  miles  north  of  Weeks. 
The  water  was  up  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  cover  of  dry 
sedges.  Here  we  found  an  abundance 
of  Wilson’s  Phalaropes,  Short-billed 
Marsh  Wrens,  Soras,  Bitterns,  Bobo¬ 
links  and  Wilson’s  Snipe  —  but,  most 
interesting  of  all,  we  heard  a  strange 
ticking  noise:  “Tick-tick,  Tick-tick- 
tick,  tick-tick,  tick-tick-tick,  tick- 
tick,  tick-tick-tick”  in  syllables  of 
twos  and  threes.  The  notes  of  the 
three  syllables  were  uttered  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  the  two.  It  was 
of  the  same  tone  you  would  get  by 
tapping  two  stones  together.  We 
wondered  if  it  could  be  the  Yellow 
Rail.  Search  as  we  did  we  could  not 
catch  sight  of  the  strange  ticker. 

On  June  the  eigthth,  we  returned  to 
the  marsh.  I  heard  the  ticking  quite 
near  me,  so  I  went  to  a  thick  clump 
of  dry  sedges  and  felt  around  in  it, 
when  behold!  —  a  yellowish  bird 
with  black  markings  and  white  wing- 


bars  flew  out  from  under  my  hand. 
It  flew  with  rapid  beats  of  its  short 
wings,  rather  fast  for  a  rail. 

It  is  interesting  that  God  has  made 
creatures  that  man  is  seldom  able  to 
see,  even  though  He  is  the  head  of 
created  things.  At  least  Yellow  Rails 
will  not  come  to  the  fate  of  the 
Whooping  Crane  by  being  shot  by 
man.  We  must  take  care  that  we  do 
not  seriously  effect  the  abundance 
of  such  water  birds  by  the  draining 
of  our  marshes. 


Furry  Boarders 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

task  of  packing  the  large  door  of  the 
barn  shut  with  straw  and  hay.  This 
they  would  carry  in  their  mouths  and 
pack  it  firmly  with  their  paws.  As 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the 
packing  would  fall  away,  but  this  did 
not  daunt  them  and  they  would  be¬ 
gin  again. 

On  the  first  warm  spring  day,  the 
family  left  as  quietly  as  it  had  come. 
We  looked  for  them  back  this  winter, 
but  they  did  not  appear;  apparently 
they  have  forgotten  us.  At  any  rate, 
we  haven’t  forgotten  them. 
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An  Evenings  Experience 

By  ANNE  MATTHEWS,  Age  14,  Grade  10,  Nipawin  Composite  High  School 


One  evening  my  mother,  dad,  bro¬ 
ther  and  I  packed  our  35  mm.  cam¬ 
era  and  equipment  in  the  car  and 
headed  for  a  slough  northeast  of 
Nipawin.  What  were  we  going  to  do? 
Why,  look  for  birds’  nests,  of  course! 

Soon  we  arrived  at  the  slough. 
Rubber  boots  were  on.  The  first  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  get  across  the  ditch 
which  was  almost  full  of  water.  Fi¬ 
nally  we  found  a  narrow  place  and 
all  jumped  across  safely. 

The  first  few  minutes  were  un¬ 
eventful  except  for  getting  our  feet 
wet.  You  see,  the  water  was  soon 
deep  enough  to  go  over  our  rubber 
boots.  By  this  time  we  had  scattered 
and  were  all  looking  in  different 
places. 

Red-winged  Blackbirds  were  sing¬ 
ing  their  “o-kee-ree”  from  all  over 
the  marsh.  Quite  often  we  would 
stop  to  look  for  a  nest  when  a  striped 
female  Red-wing  would  fly  up. 

Suddenly  we  saw  a  bird  fly  up 
from  among  the  bullrushes.  At  first 
sight  it  looked  to  be  a  female  Red¬ 
wing.  We  looked  for  a  nest  nearby 
and  soon  we  came  upon  a  floating 
structure.  In  it  were  thirteen  buff 
eggs  speckled  with  brown.  This  was 
something  different  from  any  nest  we 
had  seen  before.  We  set  up  the  cam¬ 
era  and  tripod  and  soon  had  the 
picture  taken.  If  only  it  should  turn 
out  well. 

We  were  still  not  satisfied  because 
we  had  not  identified  the  resident  of 
this  elevated  platform. 

Walking  on  through  the  slough  we 
came  upon  a  Red-winged  Black¬ 
bird’s  nest.  In  it  were  four  blue  eggs, 
spotted,  blotched  and  scrawled  with 
brown.  The  nest  was  made  of  grasses 
which  were  woven  in  among  the 
reeds  to  form  a  basket-like  nest. 
Soon  we  had  a  picture  of  it.  More 
wading  brought  us  upon  two  more 
Red-wing’s  nests  containing  eggs  and 
one  with  four  young  birds.  They  were 
too  young  to  band,  however. 

Farther  on  up  the  marsh  another 
bird  few  up.  It  was  soon  identified 


as  a  Sora  Rail.  Was  it  of  the  same 
species  as  the  other  had  been?  It 
was!  There  was  its  nest  which  was 
the  same  as  the  other.  This  nest  con¬ 
tained  eleven  eggs.  Well,  that  mystery 
was  solved. 

Dusk  was  coming  on,  so  we  decid¬ 
ed  that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  Back 
at  the  car,  off  came  rubber  boots  and 
on  went  shoes.  What  if  we  did  have 
wet  feet?  It  was  worth  it! 


Saskatchewan  Forests 

Kathleen  O’Drowski,  Age  13 
Moose  Run  School,  Torch  River,  Sask 

Saskatchewan’s  forests  are  rich  and 
green, 

As  green  as  green  can  he. 

Forest  fires  make  them  black — 

A  dreadful  sight  to  see. 

I  love  to  walk  through  spruce  and 
pine 

And  tamarac  straight  and  tall. 
They  are  so  nice  alive  and  green 
But  fire  destroys  them  all. 

Saskatchewan’s  timber  makes  our 
homes, 

Our  homes  so  snug  and  warm 
Fire  leaves  animals  no  homes  at  all 
No  shelter  in  a  storm. 

Saskatchewan’s  forests  are  nice  and 
green 

Let’s  keep  them  all  that  way! 

Be  careful  of  a  match  and  fires 
Safety  will  always  pay! 


How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must 
be, 

Skimming  about  on  the  breezy  sea, 
Cresting  the  billows  like  silvery  foam, 
Then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliff-built 
home! 

What  joy  it  must  be  to  sail,  upborne 
By  a  strong,  free  wing,  through  the 
rosy  morn! 

To  meet  the  young  sun,  face  to  face. 
And  pierce,  like  a  shaft,  the  bound¬ 
less  space! 


Mary  Howitt. 
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Was*t  But  A  Dream 

By  M.  BROOKER,  Grassy  Lake,  Sask. 


A  forest  stood, 

A  mighty  wood, 

And  peace  was  there. 

Birds  wheeling  high. 
Clouds  drifting  by, 

A  valley  fair. 

A  winding  stream. 
Where  mallards  preen, 
A  rain  washed  sky. 

Trees  lichen  draped. 
And  colour  shaped 
A  butterfly. 

Man  stopped  to  rest. 
And  on  the  crest. 

A  fire  crept. 

A  flaming  hell, 

A  dying  knell, 

A  woodland  wept. 


A  forest  grave, 

A  flower  brave 
Spread  o’er  her  feet. 

And  blackened  ground, 
A  purple  gown 
Of  fire  weed. 

A  sea  of  grain, 

A  windy  plain. 

And  man  is  glad. 

A  dried  up  stream, 

A  dreary  scene, 

The  sky  is  sad. 

A  desert  dry, 

A  dust  filled  sky 
Of  drifting  lands. 

The  soil  is  dead, 

Man  bows  his  head. 
And  drooping  stands. 

Oh  where,  oh  where, 
Was’t  but  a  dream 
That  forest  green? 


An  Interesting 
School  Activity 

Mrs.  Anne  Cusick,  Coderre,  Sask. 

In  my  school  we  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  time  with  butterflies.  We  made 
a  ‘catcher’  with  a  coat  hanger, 
broomstick  and  some  mosquito  net¬ 
ting.  With  it  we  were  able  to  catch 
and  identify  the  following:  Orange 
Sulphur,  White  Cabbage,  the  Acraea 
Moth  (a  beauty).  Darling  Under¬ 
wing,  Hawk  Moth,  Cecropia,  Red 
Admiral,  Spring  Azure.  On  June 
16th,  when  we  came  to  school,  a 
lovely  Black  Swallow  Tail  had  em¬ 
erged  from  our  box  of  cocoons,  we 
saved  last  fall.  He’s  a  beauty! 


God’s  Garden 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 

In  the  first  white  days  of  the 
world. 

And  He  set  there  an  angel  warden 
In  a  garment  of  light  unfurled. 

So  near  the  peace  of  Heaven 

The  hawk  might  meet  with  the 
wren. 

For  there  in  the  cool  of  even 

God  walked  with  the  first  of  men. 

And  I  dream  that  those  garden  closes 
With  their  glades  and  sun-flecked 
sod, 

And  their  lilies  and  bowers  of  roses. 
Were  laid  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth; 
One  is  nearer  God’s  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

—  Dorothy  Frances  Gurney 
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The  Hazards  of 
Migrating  Birds 

Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 

The  unusual  climatic  conditions 
of  the  past  two  springs  have  been 
a  disturbing  factor  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  migratory  birds  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.  Most  species  found  the  nesting 
sites  in  wooded  areas  with  the  trees 
devoid  of  leaves  and  must  have  gone 
further  north  to  the  cone  belt.  The 
Olive-backed  Thrush  returned  in  the 
u  s  u  al  numbers  accompanied  by 
smaller  numbers  of  Gray  Cheeks. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  the 
nesting  box  under  the  eaves,  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  Robin, 
taken  up  by  the  Says  Phoebe.  Pro¬ 
longed  wet  weather  seemed  to  de¬ 
lay  them  for  they  would  lay  off  for 
awhile.  Finally  the  nest  was  finished 
and  we  watched  the  display  of  these 
energetic  birds  from  the  window. 
During  spells  of  gloomy  weather, 
when  other  insects  were  lacking,  they 
would  turn  to  the  ants  and  pick 
them  from  the  ground.  Unfortunately 
after  laying  three  eggs  something 
must  have  happened  to  the  female, 
leaving  the  male  sitting  disconsolate¬ 
ly  on  a  perch.  Soon  it  too  disappear¬ 
ed. 

I  have  banded  this  species  and 
have  had  them  return  to  the  same 
nest  for  three  consecutive  years.  This 
can  also  be  said  of  the  Barn  Swallow. 
The  Brown  Thrasher  and  the  Yellow 
Warbler,  too.  have  been  caught  in 
the  same  trap.  Two  instances  have 
been  noticed,  where  after  being 
hatched,  a  male  Brown  Thrasher  fed 
to  maturity  the  four  young  birds 
after  the  female  parent  was  found 
dead.  Again  in  our  next  door  garden 
in  the  city  a  female  bob-tailed  robin 
disappeared  and  we  watched  the 
male  feed  the  young  robins  until 
they  left  the  nest. 


Banding  birds  is  always  found  to 
be  more  interesting  when  a  new 
specie  is  added.  The  Meadowlark, 
though  common  i  n  every  place, 
would  not  be  expected  to  walk  into 
permanent  traps  set  for  most  birds. 
The  nest  was  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Swift  Current  Creek,  containing 
six  eggs,  which  I  photographed  and 
afterwards  banded  five  lively  young-* 
sters  as  fledglings.  Now  they  are 
able  to  fly  and  are  away. 

At  the  banding  station  at  the  farm, 
many  of  the  usual  species  are  miss¬ 
ing.  Incessant  rains  caused  much  dis¬ 
comfort.  Then  a  terrific  hail  storm  of 
a  hundred  percent  damage  to  crops  in 
our  area  must  have  caused  much 
loss  to  bird  life. 

In  the  Gooseberry  bush  the  parent 
Catbirds,  which  I  have  banded  and 
also  photographed  the  eggs,  suffered 
the  loss  of  the  young  in  the  nest  by 
hail.  This  must  also  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Arkansas  and  Eastern 
Kingbirds  nearby.  Truly  the  hazards 
of  our  migrating  birds  are  great. 


Friends  of  a  Feather 

By  John  A.  Popoff,  Yorkton 

The  names  of  birds  I  do  not  know 
Except  an  odd  one  now  and  then, 
But  I’m  not  blind  as  to  their  kind 
And  kinship  to  us  men. 

With  pleasures  bright  from  morn  till 
night 

They  fill  our  days  till  late. 

Each  one  a  sight  to  give  delight 
With  chirp  from  mate  to  mate. 

How  I  would  miss  my  morn  of  bliss 
With  rising  of  the  sun. 

If  sights  or  sound  did  not  abound 
At  day’s  commencing  run! 

We  creatures  share  a  joy  so  rare 
When  we  stop  to  admire 
The  little  friend  who  comes  to  spend 
With  us  his  heart’s  desire. 

Let’s  help  him  in  his  busy  days 
Make  life  with  us  a  merry  time; 
We’ll  be  repaid  a  million  ways 
In  happiness  sublime. 
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Diary  of  a  Bird  Watcher 

Mrs.  HAROLD  BRAY,  McLean 


April  28  —  There’s  plenty  of  snow 
today.  Flocks  of  Tree  Sparrows, 
Song  Sparrows  and  Juncos  are  busy 
searching  for  food.  Afternoon  very 
stormy  —  every  kind  of  bird,  large 
and  small  flocking  on  bare  spots  on 
a  burnt  over  stubble  field.  •!  am  fear¬ 
ing  for  our  feathered  friends.  Blue¬ 
birds  in  particular.  One  comes  to 
shelter  in  a  shallow  hole  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  near  the  building  every 
night. 

April  29  —  Better  weather  today; 
sun  out  but  cold.  Little  songsters  re¬ 
paid  me  for  sweeping  snow  off  in 
sheltered  spots  where  food  was  scat¬ 
tered  —  one  near  house  where  six 
or  eight  Robins  were  counted  among 
a  large  flock  of  assorted  Sparrows 
and  Juncos  —  no  quarrelling  there, 
and  what  lovely  chorus!  Do  Juncos 
ever  sing  or  is  it  the  Tree  Sparrows 
we  hear? 

April  30  —  Very  low  temperature 
and  frost  on  trees.  Where  can  our 
birds  find  food  when  there  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  snow?  A  little 
Chickadee  flew  against  a  window 
pane,  stunning  itself,  but  after  being 
picked  up  and  left  to  rest  in  a  plant 
box,  flew  away  as  good  as  new. 

M.ay  1  —  It  is  still  cold  —  20  de¬ 
grees  above  and  light  snow.  Birds 
will  soon  be  used  to  deep-freeze.  The 
despised  Buck-brush  has  provided 
food  and  shelter  for  countless  little 
friends  during  their  hour  of  need. 


May  2  —  What  a  relief!  32  degrees 
and  warmer — snow  going  and  Robins 
splashing  around  a  sheltered  slough 
—  not  so  many  songsters  coming  to 
feed  —  guess  they  are  finding  a  more 
varied  diet. 

May  3,  4  and  5  —  These  few  re¬ 
marks  conclude  my  short  diary,  with 
the  return  of  warmer  days  and  easier 
times  for  the  birds.  Saw  a  pair  of 
Bluebirds  around  —  glad  some  have 
survived,  but  one  wonders  about  the 
numerous  waterfowl  which  flew 
over  a  short  time  ago,  such  as  the 
Whooping  Crane.  Here’s  hoping 
there’s  no  more  tragedy  there. 

Truly  our  feathered  friends  live 
in  hazardous  times  and  one  feels 
powerless  to  help  them  much.  Just 
saw  a  pair  of  what  seemed  to  be 
Audubon  Warblers.  Are  they  com¬ 
mon  in  our  province? 

P.S.  —  More  hazards. 

July  13  —  We  are  slowly  getting 
over  the  shock  of  last  night’s  de¬ 
vastating  hail  storm  which  lasted 
scarcely  ten  minutes.  Trees,  shrubs, 
crops,  etc.  took  a  heavy  beating.  Our 
pair  of  Kingbirds  who  have  nested 
here  in  the  same  nest  for  three  years 
have  come  out  the  worst.  The  poor 
mother  was  killed  on  her  nest  — 
and  one  young  one.  The  male  is 
around  so  I’m  hoping  he’ll  feed  the 
one  remaining  alive.  I  don’t  know  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  but  I  fear  the  loss  of  birds  nest¬ 
ing  will  be  great. 


impressions  of  Nature 

W.  W.  Carmichael,  Clifton,  N.B. 

What  is  more  wonderful 
Than  a  bird’s  nest 
Lined  with  silken  hairs 
Resting  in  the  crutch 
Of  a  gently  swaying  tree? 

What  is  more  majestic 

Than  the  graceful  beauty  of  a 
spruce 

On  a  misty  day? 


Look!  From  her  waving  boughs 
She  drops  the  pearls  at  our  feet. 

And  a  ray  of  sunshine 
On  a  pile  of  sands 

How  those  little  gleaming  eyes  of 
inica 

Wink  and  blink  and  wink! 

The  beauty  of  the  last  drooping  aster, 

Her  curly  fringes  combed  out  by 
an  angel; 

She  droops  and  faces  the  earth, 

Yet  she  is  looking  at  the  sky 
Reflected  in  a  hundred  dewdrops. 
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The  Housing  Problem 

Mrs.  E.  F.  HILLIER,  Gregherd,  Sask. 


Having  just  spent  an  interesting 
hour  or  so,  I  thought  others  might  be 
interested  also. 

As  I  was  busy  working  in  my 
garden  on  June  22  I  heard  quite  a 
commotion  coming  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bird  house,  presently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  who 
are  very  busy  feeding  a  family  of 
nestlings.  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
two  quite  large  Swallows  trying  to 
oust  the  Bluebirds  from  their  home. 
Mrs.  Bluebird  was  sitting  in  her  door¬ 
way  keeping  the  intruders  out  while 
Father  Bluebird  was  doing  his  best 
to  chase  them  away. 

I  decided  to  investigate  and  found 
that  it  was  a  pair  of  Purple  Martins. 
I  have  not  seen  these  birds  in  late 
years  at  all,  although  they  did  nest 
in  this  locality  30  to  35  years  ago. 


I  have  another  bird  house  (  a  piece 
of  hollow  tree  trunk)  on  a  telephone 
pole  near  our  house  which  I  had  re¬ 
cently  stuffed  with  paper  to  keep  out 
a  pair  of  House  Sparrows.  I  took  this 
paper  out  and  within  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  had  found  what 
I  do  hope  will  be  their  new  home.  It 
seems  to  me  rather  late  for  these 
birds  to  start  nesting  but  perhaps 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  hous¬ 
ing  accommodation  until  now. 

The  housing  problem  seems  to  have 
hit  the  bird  population  as  well  as 
the  human!  We  have  a  pair  of  King¬ 
birds  who  insist  on  building  in  our 
eaves-trough.  They  tried  a  couple 
of  times  last  year  and  we  have  had 
to  destroy  their  nest  twice  this  year. 
I  hope  they  will  soon  decide  on  a 
more  suitable  spot  —  from  our  point 
of  view. 


The  Summer  Birds  Left  Early 

Mrs.  F.  BILSBURY,  Grenfell,  Sask. 


Everything,  we  are  told,  depends  on 
weather,  and  how  very  true  this  is! 
The  weather  during  1952  was  above 
normal  and  this  year  it  was  out  of 
all  proportion. 

For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
I  have  fed  winter  birds.  In  our  lo¬ 
cality  these  are  not  of  a  large  variety. 
Chickadees  and  the  large  and  small 
black  and  white  Woodpeckers  all 
arrive  with  the  first  snow  and  seem 
to  leave  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  to 
work  in  earnest  on  the  snow.  Last 
winter  I  noticed  a  decided  increase  in 
all  these  birds. 

Dozens  of  Chickadees  came  tor  suet 
placed  in  a  hollowed  out  log,  so  I 
put  a  large  spike  through  a  good 
sized  piece  of  pork  fat  with  the  rind 
left  on  and  nailed  to  the  clothes  line 
post  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  One 
large  .male  Woodpecker  and  two 
females  came  every  day  as  well  as 
three  pairs  of  the  smaller  Downy 
Woodpeckers.  They  took  no  notice  of 
me  as  I  went  about  various  outdoor 
tasks. 


The  Chickadees  left  this  year 
around  the  end  of  May,  but  a  few 
came  back  for  food.  Since  heaviest 
rains  I  have  not  seen  any.  This  year 
I  saw  a  Crested  Flycatcher  for  the 
first  time.  Also  a  Hummingbird 
fluttered  at  the  window  seeking  food 
from  a  flower  inside. 

By  July  2nd  our  usual  summer 
birds  had  moved  on.  Orioles,  Verios 
and  some  Flycatchers  are  gone.  The 
Bluebirds  returned  to  nest  after  the 
late  bad  snow  storm  but  are  now 
gone.  The  Kingbirds  again  nested  in 
the  eaves-trough  but  abandoned  it 
because  of  rains. 

Several  water  birds  and  different 
species  of  Ducks  have  returned.  Bit¬ 
terns  seem  to  be  more  plentiful.  After 
contending  with  snow  and  cold  the 
birds  must  now  put  up  with  rain  and 
many,  I  believe,  have  left  early  in 
disgust.  In  past  years  strawstacks 
left  over  from  winter  provided  many 
birds  with  both  food  and  shelter. 
Also  large  stands  of  trees  and  scrub 
have  been  cut  down  and  burned 
forcing  birds  to  keep  going  until  they 
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An  Insect  Funeral 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Hillier,  Gregherd,  Sask. 

I  wonder  how  many  have  seen  a 
funeral  take  place  in  the  insect 
world.  I  had  occasion  to  witness  such 
an  event  one  fine  spring  day. 

As  I  walked  in  my  garden  I  notic¬ 
ed  a  rather  large  black  beetle  which 
seemed  to  be  burdened  down  with 
some  kind  of  load.  On  looking  closer 
I  found  it  to  be  a  cutworm.  It  reached 
a  furrow  at  the  edge  of  the  garden. 
This  it  could  not  climb  with  its 
“corpse”  so  I  thought  I  would  assist 
it.  I  picked  up  the  worm  and  placed 
it  on  the  top  edge  of  the  furrow  and 
urged  the  beetle  up  under  its  own 
power.  It  found  the  corpse  again  and 
continued  on  its  way.  It  crawled 
about  four  more  feet  out  on  the  open 
ground  and  left  the  corpse  lying 
while  it  proceeded  to  dig  a  grave.  It 
started  to  throw  the  dirt  out  with  its 
hind  feet  and  then  it  turned  around 
and  backed  down  the  hole  and  threw 
out  some  more  dirt  with  its  front 
feet.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  beetle 
had  another  corpse  laid  out  in  the 
same  place. 

After  the  grave  was  completed  he 
prepared  to  drag  the  corpse  into  it. 
He  went  through  quite  a  performance 
as  if  “laying  out”  the  body  properly. 
Then  he  took  it  to  the  hole.  The 
other  cutworm  disappeared  likewise 
into  another  hole.  While  watching 
this  performance  I  saw  another  of 
these  beetles  in  flight. 


could  find  shelter.  Those  that  could 
not  reach  the  valley  with  its  trees 
perished. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  add  a 
note  of  warning  to  readers  who  feed 
birds  in  an  emergency.  If  feeding 
bird  seed,  spread  it  in  only  one  place, 
namely  a  bare  spot  close  to  the  house. 
Since  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  bird 
seed  I  fed  several  dozen  birds  and 
this  past  few  weeks  have  been  very 
busy  pulling  u  p  noxious  weeds 
sprung  from  left-over  seed.  Bird  seed 
is  just  a  mixture  of  weeds  with  some 
grass  seed.  Mustard  is  one  very  pre¬ 
valent  seed  and  there  are  some  I 
can’t  even  identify.  Reed  Canary 
Grass  seed  is  preferred  by  birds  to 
rape,  mustard,  etc. 


Inheritance 

These  gifts  my  father  left  to  me: 

To  know  the  language  of  a  tree; 

To  hail  as  friends,  the  birds  and 
flowers; 

To  see  the  sun  behind  the  showers; 

To  sense  God  in  the  sun  and  rain; 
To  feel  the  good  of  grief  and  pain; 

To  dread  no  storms  on  sea  or  land, 
But  see  in  them  a  ruling  hand; 

To  love  the  jewels  in  the  sky; 

Find  beauty  in  the  clouds  on  high; 

Wind  melodies  to  understand; 

Where  needed,  lend  a  helping  hand; 

To  hold  a  friend  of  greater  worth. 
Than  other  treasures  of  the  earth; 

To  be  content  with  simple  things. 

If  only  these.  Dame  Fortune  brings; 

To  place  the  heart  above  the  mind. 
In  every  creature  good  to  find; 

To  laugh  at  blows  Fate  deal  to  me; 
To  keep  my  courage  strong  in  me; 

To  make  good  use  of  time  spent  here; 
To  think  of  death  without  a  fear; 

To  live;  let  live,  and  trust  in  God. 
Until  Vm  laid  beneath  the  sod. 

Louise  Mathern 


Yellow  Prairie  Lilies 

Charles  Thacker,  Broadview,  Sask. 

On  July  15  Mr.  Alex  Anderson,  of 
Broadview,  while  out  for  a  drive 
with  his  family  came  upon  two  plants 
that  are  very  unusual.  Both  were  lily 
plants,  size  and  pattern  of  sepals  and 
petals  the  same  as  the  regular  Wes¬ 
tern  Red  Lily  but  these  blooms  were 
a  lovely  yellow,  completely  so,  save 
for  the  faintest  yellow  green  spotting 
at  the  base  of  the  flower. 

I  saw  these  flowers,  the  first  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  presume  they  will 
be  the  same  as  those  referred  to  by 
C.  Stuart  Francis,  of  Torch  River,  in 
the  “Blue  Jay”  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec., 
1951. 
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A  Pair  of  Yellow  Lady  Slipp  ers 

By  MARION  NIXON,  Wauchope,  Sask. 


Yellow  lady  slippers  are  late  in 
blooming,  this  cold  spring.  Their 
season  often  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  June,  but  this  year  they 
were  not  seen  till  June  15th.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  made  up  for  lost 
time,  for  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
clumps  nor  so  many  stalks  of  bloom 
per  clump.  Six  to  eight  are  common, 
and  I  found  one  root  that  bore  18 
lady  slippers.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  prairie  fire  ran 
over  the  pasture  land  this  spring,  so 
the  lady  slippers  have  less  competi¬ 
tion  from  animals.  Single  blooms, 


invariably,  are  much  larger  than  the 
slippers  from  a  crowded  clump.  On 
an  average  year,  this  flower  is  still 
as  common  as  it  was  30  years  ago,  if 
one  knows  where  to  look  for  it;  but 
this  year  there  are  clumps  started 
much  farther  away  from  the  slough 
rims  of  poplar  bluff,  and  on  open 
rises  of  ground  between  the  shelter¬ 
ed  sloughs,  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  Of  course,  on  the  quarter- 
section  over  which  I  strolled,  I  was 
never  more  than  fifty  yards  from  a 
bluff  in  some  direction,  so  the  lady 
slippers  had  ample  protection,  even 
on  the  grassy  open,  and  the  whole 
quarter  is  riddled  with  sloughs  link¬ 
ed  up  by  beaver  channels  and  dam¬ 
med  so  the  willows  have  gradually 
drowned.  Plants  anywhere  have 
damp  roots.  We  used  to  see  the  lady 
slippers  along  the  sunken  gardens 
where  ditches  remained  at  each  side 
of  a  slough,  after  a  grade  had  been 
built  on  our  market  road.  They  pre¬ 
fer  a  clay  rather  than  gravelly  soil.. 
Now,  those  early  roots  seem  to  have 
died  out,  but  the  plants  must  have 
set  seed  copiously  in  some  year  to  be 
so  widespread  on  the  land  that  is 
eastward  from  those  original  roots, 
I  am  sure  I  saw  well  over  1000. 

The  flower  has  a  waxy,  tough 
texture,  and  the  stalk  is  sturdy,  so 
the  flower  has  a  long  individual  per¬ 
iod  of  bloom,  and  lasts  well  in  water. 
It  is  hard  to  resist  picking  them,  but 
this  should  not  be  done  unless  from 
a  clump  of  bloom  one  or  two  stalks 
are  picked  to  get  the  flower;  and  if 
there  is  only  one  lady  slipper  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  root,  that  root  will  die 

for  lack  of  leaves  to  gather  food  for 
winter,  and  the  making  of  next  year’s 
bloom  “Don’t  gather  any  unless  there 
are  many,”  is  a  good  slogan  to  fol¬ 
low. 
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Thus  it  was  with  mixed  feeling  I 
examined  a  lady  slipper  that  was 
brought  to  me  to-day.  It  was  a  twin, 
something  none  of  us  had  ever  seen 
before  in  all  our  experience  of  yellow 
lady  slippers.  Now  it  cannot  be 
watched  next  year,  to  see  if  the 
twinning  would  be  repeated,  nor 
can  we  divide  the  plant  to  propogate 
the  rarity.  It  was  found  in  a  seclud¬ 
ed  spot,  seldom  travelled,  so  was 
plucked  and  brought  to  me  because 
of  my  known  intereset  in  wild  life. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  first  “pair 
of  slippers”  I  have  ever  seen  on  one 
stalk.  The  slippers  are  undersized, 
compared  to  those  that  flower  on 
single  stalks,  where  conditions  are 
favorable. 


Hail  Storm 

A  Summer  breeze  on  a  Prairie  plain. 
Rustling  its  song  through  a  field  of 
grain. 

A  field  of  beauty  and  good  for  a 
haul 

Of  forty  bushels  or  more  next  Fall. 


But  that  was  yesterday  afternoon. 

Today  it  all  lay  in  a  heat  wave 
swoon. 

The  slate  coloured  clouds  lunged  up 
overhead 

In  currents  that  swirled  them  like 
molten  lead. 

The  thunderstorm  broke  with  a  hell¬ 
like  flash, 

Reverberating  with  rending  crash. 

Like  burst  of  sudden  machine  gun 
rain 

The  hail  storin  flattened  the  field  of 
grain. 

The  sun  shone  out  from  a  clearing 
sky, 

And  I  saw  the  glittering  hailstones 
lie 

In  ridges  and  drifts  where  the  storm 
held  sway. 

Like  the  beauty  that  glints  on  a 
Winter  day. 

Are  labour  and  hope,  in  this  field 
'  laid  bare. 

All  come  to  such  end  in  a  blank 
despair? 

WeTl  turn  in  the  cattle  to  salvage 
the  feed. 

Then  plow  the  good  soil  for  the 
Springtime  seed. 

ERIC  A.  DOWSON, 
R.R.  No.  3,  Nanaimo,  B.C. 


S.N.H.S.  Annual  Meeting 
at  Yorkton,  October  23 

Do  your  part  to  make  our  Society  strongT  and  active.  Attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  at 
Castle  Hall,  Yorkton,  on  Saturday,  October  23rd.  The  Yorkton 
Natural  History  Society  will  act  as  host,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  a  good  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  There  will 
be  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  following  registration  at 
9:30  a.m.  C.S.T.  There  will  be  short  illustrated  talks  on  nature 
subjects  and  the  annual  business  meeting.  Those  with  resolutions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  should  send  them  NOW  to  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston,  Box  279,  York  to  •  Further  information  about  any 
aspect  of  thd  meeting  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Houston. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  meet  your  fellow  naturalists  and  to 
further  the  work  of  the  “BLUE  JAY.”  Plan  now  to  attend. 
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Thirteen  Saskatchewan  observers  contributed  spring  migration  dates  (for 
half  or  more  of  the  29  species)  to  this  study  in  co-operation  with  the  Wisconsin 
Society  of  Ornithology  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Unfortunately 
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Studcf  f^54 

DR. STUART  HOUSTON 

again  this  year  our  reports  are  concentrated  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  province. 

It  is  of  interest  that  some  species,  such  as  the  Killdeer  and  Redstart, 
seem  to  arrive  almost  simultaneously  at  all  points. 
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Distribution  of  the  Wilson’s  Snipe 

By  CHANDLER  S.  ROBBINS 
Biologist,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


WILSON’S  SNIPE 


The  United  States  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  is  preparing  a  map  of 
the  breeding  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jack 
Snipe).  This  species  nests,  at  least 
sparingly,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  northern 
United  States. 

The  areas  of  greatest  abundance 
during  the  nesting  season  are  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  far  north,  so  there  are 
many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
snipe’s  distribution. 

Since  the  Wilson’s  Snipe  is  a  game 
species  locally  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  both  countries 
are  interested  in  completing  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  distribution  and  abund¬ 
ance.  In  the  States  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  on  this  species  was  closed  fol¬ 
lowing  a  severe  freeze  which  killed 


large  numbers  of  snipe  on  their  Gulf 
Coast  wintering  grounds  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1940.  In  1953  a  short  season 
was  again  declared,  but  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  snipe  received  adequate  pro¬ 
tection,  is  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of 
its  distribution  and  of  any  change  in 
abundance  both  on  its  nesting  ground 
and  in  its  wintering  areas. 

If  you  know  of  any  nesting  locali¬ 
ties  of  the  Wilson’s  Snipe,  you  can 
contribute  materially  by  writing  to 
Fred  G.  Bard,  Provincial  Museum, 
Regina,  and  stating  the  places  and, 
if  possible,  the  dates  on  which  snipes 
have  been  observed  during  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  (mid-May  to  late  July). 
Mr.  Bard  will  consolidate  the  reports 
and  send  a  copy  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildlife  Service. 


July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1954 
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Lending  a  Helping  Hand 

By  FRED  G.  BARD 


Whooping  Crane 


Few  survey  appeals  have  had  the 
response  shown  by  the  people  as  the 
survey  to  conserve  the  rare  Whooping 
Cranes. 

From  my  earliest  days  in  the  Mus¬ 
eum  I  had  only  known  this  great 
white  bird  as  being  very  rare  and 
that  it  once  frequented  the  prairies. 
Few  exist  even  in  Museum  bird  col¬ 
lections.  It  was  not  until  twenty-five 
years  later  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  them  alive.  On  a  day 
late  in  October  on  Last  Mountain 
Lake,  where  the  Sandhills  gather,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  see  my  first. 
On  this  occasion  three  birds  were 
seen.  They  were  very  wary  and  utter¬ 
ed  no  sounds,  just  silently  flew  into 
the  protected  “fingers”  of  the  lake. 
They  looked  more  like  a  spirit  than  a 
living  bird. 

The  first  person  really  concerned 
over  the  future  of  the  Whooping 
Crane  was  Saskatchewan’s  first  Mus¬ 
eum  Director,  Mr.  Fred  Bradshaw. 
He  is  the  one  who  discovered  the 
nesting  site  along  with  the  2nd  (30  air 
miles  apart)  discovered  by  Neil  Gil¬ 
more  back  in  1922.  Years  later  Mr. 
Bradshaw  and  I  travelled  to  a  place 
called  Lucky  Lake,  in  May  1928,  to 
check  the  reports  of  birds  having 
been  seen  there.  We  were  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  any  evidence. 
The  residents  told  us  they  had  been 
there  a  week  earlier  and  had  gone 
on.  When  Mr.  Bradshaw  came  to  the 


Museum  in  1928  as  Director  he  draft¬ 
ed  a  circular  which  was  sent  out  as 
a  general  questionnaire  throughout 
Canada  asking  those  interested  to 
compile  infprmation  concerning  these 
rare  birds.  Mr.  Bradshaw  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  establish  some 
known  facts  which  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  welfare  of  these  birds. 
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Lending  a  Helping  Hand 


Whooping  Crane’s  Nest  and  Eggs 
(Photo  taken  in  1922) 


Much  of  this  material  was  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Allan  for  his  book 
“The  Whooping  Crane.” 

The  plight  of  the  27  Whooping 
Cranes  were  at  an  all  time  low  when 
the  Audubon  Society  commenced  a 
series  of  surveys  in  an  effort  to  locate 
the  nesting  grounds  of  this  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  species. 

There  are  mixed  feelings  in  atti¬ 
tude  for  the  conservation  of  forms 
of  life  which  are  slowly  being  wiped 
out.  Some  have  said  —  “why  all  the 
fuss  over  the  Whooping  Crane?  — 
“what  good  are  they?  etc.  The  plight 
of  the  Whooping  Crane  reflects 
changing  conditions  and  complexities 
of  our  age  which  are  threatening  not 
only  wildlife,  resources  etc  but  our 
civilization  as  well.  These  are  re¬ 
sponsibilities  we  must  accept  and 
work  towards  a  solution.  Naturally 
we  will  experience  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  in  all  probability  loose 
the  Whooping  Cranes.  However,  it’s 
our  duty  as  citizens  to  accept  these 
challenges  and  work  on  their  behalf 
and  do  all  we  can  to  keep  them  with 
us  for  as  long  as  possible.  Each  gen¬ 
eration  is  confronted  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  accepts  them.  The  Whoop¬ 
ing  Crane  story  illustrates  the  plight 
that  threatens  so  many  species  of 
birds,  animals  and  plants.  We  must 
concern  ourselves  about  these  crea¬ 
tures  which  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  our  changing  conditions.  Is  this 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  or- 


SECRET  UNCOVERED: 

Wildlife  experts  say  there  are  only 
24  whooping  cranes  in  the  world  and 
for  years  they  have  tried  to  find  the 
rare  bird’s  northern  summer  nesting 
ground.  Now  officials  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  wildlife  service  have  discover¬ 
ed  the  birds  in  Wood  Buffalo  Nation¬ 
al  Park,  astride  the  boundary  of 
northern  Alberta  and  the  Northwest 
Territories.  But  the  officials  won’t 
say  where  in  the  park’s  17,300-square 
mile  area  the  birds  are  nesting  for 
fear  they  will  be  disturbed.  It  is 
known  that  the  cranes  winter  in  the 
Aransas  waterfowl  refuge  in  Texas. 

From  Regina  Leader  Post 
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Lending  a  Helping  Hand 


Whooping  Crane’s  Birthday 

The  only  known  photo  of  a  young  Whooping  Crane,  taken  in  1922 


ganize  ourselves  to  teach  and  preach 
conservation  and  fight  to  save  these 
creatures  from  an  earlier  extinction? 
From  1939-1953  fifty  seven  young 
were  hatched,  in  this  same  period 
fifty  three  have  been  lost.  This  effort 
from  six  breeding  pairs  clearly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  bird  is  putting  up  a 
good  fight  and  more  deserving  than 
“just  our  blessings.” 

The  accompanying  map  prepared 
by  the  New  York  Times  illustrates 
the  approximate  migration  route  of 
the  Whooping  Cranes.  In  this  area 
we  have  the  following  established 
workers  and  agencies  who  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  safely  escort  the 
Cranes  through  their  corridor: —  Mr. 
Julian  Howard,  Manager,  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Austwell, 
Texas.  Mr.  J.  Vessels,  Asst.  Director, 
Publications,  Game  &  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  Austin,  Texas,  Miss  Bess 
Smith,  Secretary,  Oklahoma  Outdoor 
Council  Inc.,  716  West  Grand,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Guyer,  Deputy  Conservation  Officer, 
Game,  Forestation  &  Parks  Commis¬ 
sion,  Lexington,  Nebraska.  Through 
these  we  hope  to  distribute  material 
and  publicize  the  Whooping  Crane 
story  before  migration,  and  empha¬ 
size  what  the  sportsmen  can  do  to 
assist  them  in  a  safe  passage.  This 
corridor  is  very  narrow  and  special 
efforts  can  be  made  to  work  with 
the  sportsmen  in  these  areas  so  that 

(Continued  on  back  cover) 
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Do  Not  Mistake  These  For  Whooping  Cranes 


WHISTLING  SWAN 

Average  weight  18  lbs.,  length  51", 
(length  of  bird  — ■  when  specimen  is 
measured  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of 
tail  feathers.) 


WHISTLING  SWAN 

Average  weight  18  lbs.,  length  51". 


WHITE  PELICAN 


WHITE  PELICAN 

(Males)  length  61",  weight  15%  lbs. 


Left  to  right:  ROSS’S  GOOSE  —  LESSER  SNOW 
GOOSE.  Ross’s  Goose,  Length  22%",  weight  3  lbs. 
Lesser  Snow  Goose,  Length  28",  weight  6  lbs.  2  oz. 


Lending  a  Helping  Hand 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


every  hunter  will  be  familiar  with 
this  bird.  As  a  personal  obligation  he 
will  then  prevail  upon  his  hunting 
friends  to  be  on  the  alert  for  these 
birds  and  report  their  appearance. 
He  should  discuss  the  plight  of  the 
Whoopers  and  be  willing  to  refrain 
from  shooting  any  white  bird.  In 
some  areas  this  will  need  special 
attention,  for  it  is  legal  to  shoot  the 
Snow  Goose  in  season,  but  in  some 
areas  we  also  have  the  very  rare 
Ross’s  Goose  —  of  which  not  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  exist  and  they 
will  be  travelling  with  the  other 
Snows.  Who  will  think  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  excitment  of  Goose  hunt¬ 
ing?  It  would  be  a  small  sacrifice  to 
give  up  shooting  Snow  Geese  in  this 
very  local  area  and  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  survival  of  these 
noble  creatures. 

At  the  moment  we  do  not  have  co- 
operators  in  the  Conservation  and 
Game  departments  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Kansas.  We  hope 
we  will,  in  the  next  edition,  be  able 
to  announce  further  workers. 


Stone  Hammer 

By  Marion  Nixon,  Wauchope 

A  stone  hammer,  found  on  this 
farm  many  years  ago,  has  the  same 
shape  as  one  illustrated  in  Blue  Jay, 
Page  29.  i.e.  the  grove  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  completely  around  the  circum¬ 
ference,  though  more  nearly  at  the 
centre  than  on  the  one  shown.  One 
third  of  the  stone,  approximately, 
has  a  deposit  over  it  of  what  looks 
like  a  lime  and  mud  coating.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  where  the  de¬ 
posit  is  about  1/16  inch  thick  in  the 
groove  it  crosses,  (about  two  inches 
wide,  heavy,  and  a  further  inch  of 
light  deposit,  within  the  groove.) 
This  layer  of  deposit  has  been  chip¬ 
ped  away  from  the  original  stone  in 
several  places. 

We  often  remark  on  this  heavily 
pebbled  limey  incrustation  on  the 
field  stone,  for  it  is  as  often  on  the 
under  side  of  the  stones  as  on  top, 
where  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  earth. 
This  must  indicate  that  the  lime  de¬ 
posit  was  on  them  before  they  were 
moved  by  glacial  ice  to,  their  present 
scattered  positions  over  our  fields. 


Recently  we  learned  of  an  area  on 
the  Alberta  Northeast  Territories 
border  where  Whooping  Cranes  with 
young  have  been  seen.  The  general 
location  as  it  appeared  in  the  press 
is  reprinted  here.  This  area  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park  and  affords  reasonable  security 
on  both  ends  of  the  migration  routes; 
our  job  will  be  to  give  them  every 
assistance  while  migrating. 

We  would  appreciate  having  full 
information  concerning  observations. 
Send  them  to  your  nearest  conser¬ 
vation  department.  To  sportsmen  we 
suggest  you  tell  your  friends  about 
this  rare  bird.  Refrain  from  shooting 
any  white  bird  unless  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  it  is  a  game  bird  that 
can  be  legally  taken.  No  doubt  the 
most  of  the  fifty-three  young  have 
died  as  a  result  of  gun  shot.  Let’s 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  next 
ten  years.  It’s  up  to  us  from  here  on. 


Co-operative  Bird 
Migration  Study 

By  FRED  BARD,  Regina 
(Too  late  for  classification) 

April  16th  —  Canada  Goose 
March  20  —  Marsh  Hawk 
April  9th  —  Killdeer 
April  24th  —  Mourning  Dove 
May  28th  —  Nighthawk 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 
April  16th  —  Yellow-shafted  Flicker 
May  18th  —  Eastern  Kingbird 
Eastern  Phoebe 
May  11th  —  Barn  Swallow 
June  1st  —  Purple  Martin 
March  21st  —  American  Crow 
May  19th  — •  House  Wren 
May  18th  —  Catbird 
May  15th  —  Brown  Thrasher 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Black  &  White  Warbler 
May  15th  —  Yellow  Warbler 
April  25th  —  Mystle  Warbler 
Ovenbird 

May  27th  —  Redstart 
April  12th  —  Red-winged  Blackbird 
May  18th  —  Baltimore  Oriole 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
_  May  25th  —  Goldfinch 
April  5th  —  Slate-coloured  Junco 
May  9th  ■—  Chipping  Sparrow 
May  2nd  —  White-crowned  Sparrow 
May  2nd  —  White-throated  Sparrow 
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